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that freedom is the life blood of a democ- 
racy and individual liberty, and that life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are impossible without it. 


that American people are sacrificing freedom 
in many instances because they do not realize it is being 
taken from them. 


that compulsory membership in any or- 
ganization as a condition of employment constitutes a 
loss of individual freedom and is contrary to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


that each individual worker should have 
the right to join or not to join a union. We believe in 
the right of an individual to take a job in his chosen 
line of work free of coercion. 


we, as delegates of The National Associ- 
ation of Foremen, Management Men of America, in ses- 
sion assembled, do hereby deplore the use of force or 
compulsion by any organization against any worker 
whether union or non-union as being inconsistent with 
the American way of life and a threat to the freedom 


of the individual. 


he delegates and office 
290th annual convention 


land. Ohio 
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Let your PLYMOUTH cealer 
show you BENEFITS you cant see 


Just by looking at a new car in a dealer’s showroom you can 
tell a lot about its comfort and style and convenience. 

But some of its most important features may be out of sight— 
inside the engine, in the braking system, built into 

the chassis. Before you buy, find out what these unseen 
features are—what they offer you in safety and performance 
and economy. Often, they make the difference in early 
disappointment and lasting satisfaction in your new car. 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will be glad to explain these 
and many other hidden benefits that contribute to 
Plymouth’s value—features that make Plymouth the 
biggest value in the lowest-priced field. 
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You can't see 


Plymouth’s “follow-through” 
ignition key starting. Or 
Plymouth’s fuel-saving auto- 
matic choke. In the lowest- 
priced field, only Plymouth 
gives you this combination of 
benefits. 

NEW COMBUSTION 


You can’t see CHAMBER 


the sustained-power-flow in the 
Plymouth engine that gives 
you the benefits of smoother, 
quieter performance. Or the 
special exhaust valve seats that 
mean greater durability. 


You can't see 

the special retaining ridges in 
Plymouth’s Safety-Rim Wheels 
which give you added protec- 
tion. In a blowout, they hold 
the tire firmly while you slow 
to a safe, controlled stop. 


You can't see 


the two hydraulic brake cylin- 
ders in each of Plymouth’s 
front wheels, where competi- 
tive cars have only one. A 
Plymouth gives you even, con- 
sistently smooth braking. 


You can't see 


unless you crawl under the 
car, the Plymouth Oriflow 
shock absorbers that give over 
twice the cushioning power of 
the ordinary type for a more re- 
laxing, more comfortable ride. 


You €@nm see the beauty of Plymouth’s luxurious 
Two-Toned interiors—the Chair-Height seats that offer 
riding comfort unequaled in the lowest-priced field— 

the new Solex Safety Glass* that subdues the sun’s glare 
and heat. And you can see your Plymouth dealer who 
will explain the many, many other Plymouth benefits, 
including the new Automatic Overdrive*. 


#Solex Safety Glass and Overdrive optional at moderate extra cost 


Plymouth 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Equipment and trim subject to availability of materials 
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SOME GOOD FROM STEEL STRIKE? 


| be is difficult to examine the high cost of the 
recent steel strike (about four billion dol- 
lars) and say with a straight face that “some 
good” came out of it all. There is little doubt 
but what the four billion dollars would have 
bought much more good, but in a post-mor- 
tem of the bad situation we are able to dis- 
cover some advantages resulting from the 
55-day strike. 

It cannot be discounted that the public of 
the U. S. was liberally educated in organized 
labor going too far to accomplish a selfish 
end. A lot of people lost a lot of respect for 
organized labor. 

The alliance between the Federal govern- 
ment and organized labor was exposed. All 
the allegations of management put together 
could never have so successfully unmasked 
this cooperation between Washington, D. C.., 
and union heads. 

Judge David Pine settled for once and for 
all the question of Presidential “inherent 
power” to seize steel plants. 

Lastly, the strike demonstrated how wage 
and price controls interfere with collective 
bargaining. It proved to all who had a part in 
the negotiations that collective bargaining 
must be done on the basis of the natural laws 
of supply and demand. 

And that is what came out of a four-billion- 
dollar strike ... in addition, of course, to the 
terrible headache of the steel industry and 
the American public. 


ANOTHER FOUR BILLION BUCKS 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued a new 950-page book called “In- 
sects,” wherein Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan calls man’s battle against insects 
“disturbing.” He figures insects are costing 
the country approximately four billion dol- 
lars a year in damage to crops and property. 
The Secretary pointed out that even though 
the country has better insecticides and better 
ways to fight the bugs, we now have more 
insect pests than ever before. 


ANTONIO RUIZ GALINDO 


ENTURIES before the United States was 
colonized, advanced civilizations flour- 
ished in what is now the Republic of Mexico. 
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But within an amazingly short time, the U. 
S. was colonized, civilized and industrialized. 
“Advanced” Americans enjoyed roughing it 
on trips to Mexico to see the remains of the 
ancient civilizations. A few words of pity 
were often uttered for the poor peons of 
Mexico who were so backward, so retarded 
in ways of modern industry. 


But as American industry begins its show- 
down fight against the collaboration of or- 
ganized labor and the Federal government, 
Mexican industry and industrialists rise sud- 
denly into world prominence. Antonio Ruiz 
Galindo, former Secretary of Economy for the 
Republic of Mexico, is perhaps the finest ex- 
ample. He is quick to admit that Mexican 
industrialists have carefully observed the rest 
of the world of industry and avoided errors 
made by foreign industrialists. The leaders of 
Mexican industry believe they have found the 
solution to labor-management hostilities. The 
formula is for management to do so much 
for its employees that even the organized 
labor leaders are powerless to clamor for 
more. The employees live in company houses, 
their children go to company schools, the 
groceries are bought at a company super- 
market, women have babies in the company 
hospital, and leisure hours are spent at the 
company gymnasium, the company football 
field, a company movie theater or library. 

“Sure, we have labor unions,” said Antonio 
Ruiz Galindo, “but our management doesn’t 
leave them much to do.” 


MANAGEMENT IN POLITICS 


ANAGEMENT must participate in citizen 

action or it will find itself working for 

the government. Anyway, that is what Ra- 
mond Moley of Newsweek magazine warns. 

“The time has passed,” Mr. Moley says. 
“when management can stand on the side- 
lines and regard political trends as something 
which may affect them but in which their 
activity has no part. . . Political life encom- 
passes all of us and we shall all take off our 
coats and participate or we shall all likewise 
perish.” 

For years, American management has been 
playing the best role possible in politics: that 
of teaching good citizenship. If labor unions 
were as interested in good citizenship as is 
management, politics would reflect the wishes 
of a better class of people. 

















ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


This is the Annual Convention 
issue. Most of the content of this 
November number is based directly 
on the activities of the 29th An- 
nual NAF Convention, held in 
Cleveland, September 17 to 20. It 
was a very successful convention 
in every respect, and the editors 
of MANAGE have tried to prove 
that with this issue of the maga- 
zine. 

There is so much convention 
news and the principal addresses 
have been requested so often that 
the editors ran into space limita- 
tions early in the preparation of 
this issue. The usual section for 
“Management on Review” has been 
deleted simply because of lack of 
space, but the December issue will 
zattempt to make up for this. This 
issue is, however, larger than the 
average issue of MANAGE. 

If vou are not already acquainted 
with the “How Would You Have 
Solved This?” feature, you are 
passing up some good thinking by 
management men from all types of 
industry in all parts of the U. S. 
You’re also missing an opportunity 
to win yourself ten dollars and a 
Merit Award certificate for your 
home or office. 


ABOUT THE COVER 
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This month’s cover departs greatly 
from the ordinary style of MANAGE 
covers. We hope you, as a reader, like 
the variation. The cover was created 
to symbolize the various proceedings 
of the 29th Annual NAF Convention, 
as well as to “dress up” the November 
issue. The “Resolution on Individual 
Freedom,” adopted by the officers and 
delegates to the convention, 1s one of 
the most notable achievements in the 
history of The National Association of 
Foremen. For that reason, we present it 


dl n the cover. 
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Tomorrow today... via FWA 


Today’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 
how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 
By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 
it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle : 
tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — PEE SSE 
approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 





Where in the world do you want to go? For informa- 


. . > . > 
of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow’s tion ond reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 


work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 







desk tomorrow morning? 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY 
sosansaneatinaibiuans —_—— TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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OR BUTTER 


As the nation develops two programs 

at the same time, emphasis necessarily swings 
between emergency defense and civil growth. 
But whether the demand is for more aluminum 
for planes or more glass for schools — 

to the chemical industry, it means demand ' 
for soda ash. 

Chlorine for munitions or chlorine for antifreeze— 
the demand is still for chlorine. 


This is the nature of the chemical industry: 
it is basic to all industries and grows with each. 











DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND: OHIO 
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29:h ANNUAL NAF 
CONVENTION 


Section 


THE NAF SPIRIT BRIDGES LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MAN- 
AGERS—Antonio Ruiz Galindo, left, Mexican industrialist and former Secretary 
of the National Economy of the Republic of Mexico, expresses friendship for 
Edward O. Seits, right, NAF President, and William S. Diffenderfer, General Con- 
MANAGE November 1952 vention Chairman and Chairman of the NAF public relations committee. 





Much More... 


than a Business Venture! 


er 


When Convair launches a new aircraft or missile design, 
it must compete not only with designs of other aircraft 
manufacturers of the United States, but with the designs of 
the best aircraft brains in the world—including those of 
aggressor nations. 

We naturally hope to win enough competitions with U.S. 
firms to keep Convair production lines humming with busi- 
ness, But our design and production efforts MUST BE BET- 

meee TER than those of aggressor nations. The safety of Amer- 
* G5" tea is at stake! 
iis Thus upon Convair management and the management of 
= ih all U.S. defense industry rests an enormous responsibility. 
That is why Convair is continually trying to improve man- 
agement practices. 

That is why Convair since 1942 has been an enthusiastic 
supporter of the National Association of Foremen and its 
principles. 

That is why Convair will continue to support NAF and 
encourage other firms to join and take an active part in 
NAF activities... for a greater nation, through ever 
greater industrial management. 


h | i \ | j BUILDER OF BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, MILITARY AND 
COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS, TRAINERS, MISSILES 


SAN DIEGO AND POMONA, CALIFORNIA @ FORT WORTH AND DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
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Ray Arduser at the Thursday eve- 
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QO* September 27, 1951, at the 28th annual 
convention of The National Association 
of Foremen, held at Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, we made the first official proc- 
lamation of American Management Day. 
This proclamation stated clearly that the 
pillars of American industry are freedom to 
work, freedom to create, freedom to enjoy the 
fruits of individual effort. We hold that these 
pillars are self-evident truths to those who 
believe in freedom. We dedicated our As- 
sociation to the highest welfare of all levels 
of management and to the promotion of these 
pillars of American industry, and we called 
upon management men everywhere to join 
us in observing this day to the end that these 
purposes might be more fully realized. 


On behalf of The National Association of 
Foremen, Management Men of America, in 
session assembled, we do hereby officially 
proclaim today the second annual observance 
of American Management Day. 

It is fitting and proper that The National 
Association of Foremen should be the origi- 
nators and the sponsors of American Manage- 
ment Day since our membership includes all 
levels of management and since the duties 
and responsibilities of all levels of manage- 
ment are to constantly increase the efficiency 
of industrial production and to promote the 
basic freedoms which constitute the Ameri- 
can way of life. When we say this, we do not 
in any way minimize the part that labor must 


play in this whole program, but we do recog- 
nize that management must provide the basic 
leadership in this great enterprise. We be- 
lieve that the Code of Ethics, the purposes 
and objectives of The National Association of 
Foremen constitute a foundation on which 
the productive efficiency of American in- 
dustry and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of our basic freedoms can safely rest. 


Wednesday afternoon last, the delegates in 
session assembled, representing over 30 states 
in this country, approved with hearty ac- 
claim an American Management Credo con- 
sisting of seven fundamental principles of 
management. Because these are so funda- 
mental to the purposes and objectives of our 
whole organization and of management in 
general we should like to read them to you.* 
This Credo is a summarization of the thinking 
and beliefs of a cross-section of American 
management as given to us as a result of a 
survey of American management. 


Surrounded as we are by “isms” of all 
kinds, schemes for regimenting and control- 
ling the lives of human beings, this Credo is 
like a breath of fresh air in a stale atmos- 
phere. May America ever move forward 
without stumbling over the many “isms” that 
are placed in her pathway and may she reach 
that goal which can only be achieved by high 
industrial production and with the basic free- 
doms constituting the pillars of her founda- 
tion. 


*American Management Credo resolution on following page. 
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THE 29TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


Resolution adopted by The NAF officers and delegates at 
the Annual Business Meeting, Wednesday, September 17. 


American Management Credo 


W E believe the productive capacity of 

American industry did not just happen. 

We do not believe that our economic system, 

which has become the very warp and woof of 

the fabric of the American way of life, came 
into existence by chance. We believe there 
are certain basic reasons, certain fundamental 
principles or truths that explain why Amer- 
ican industry has become so effective not only 
in producing goods but also in creating a new 
way of life which we call the American way. 

We believe the application of the following 

principles or truths which might well be 

called the American management Credo, de- 
serves credit for the great productiveness of 

American industry, to wit: 

1. Freedom to work, freedom to create, free- 
dom to enjoy the fruits of individual initi- 
ative and effort. 

. Recognition and reward based on merit. 

. Sufficient material reward to create in- 
centive for long sustained effort. 

4. Leadership as a means of providing in- 

centive above and beyond that of good 
wages and salaries. 
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5. Participation of each individual in the 
solution of problems to the best of his 
ability, each giving his all in the area for 
which he is best suited. 

6. Cooperation, good will, teamwork, the 
basis for working together. 

7. A feeling of Divine guidance and approval 
behind all creative effort. 

We further believe that these truths are 
being severely attacked here in America and 
by Americans. 

Therefore, we as delegates of The National 
Association of Foremen, Management Men of 
America, in session assembled, do hereby 
proclaim that the acceptance and applications 
of these truths by industrial leaders explain 
the rise of our great industrial system and we 
do hereby call upon all Americans who be- 
lieve in the American way of life to assist us 
in maintaining them as guiding principles of 
industry now and for generations to come. 

Dated this 17th day of September, 1952, ana 
signed by the President and Executive Vice 
President of the Association as directed by 
this Assembly. 








NEW *7500,000 INVESTMENT 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 10 EVERYONE! 








Two giant new crude oil 
distillation units are now in 
operation at Standard Oil of 
Ohio’s refinery in Cleveland. 
They handle 20% more crude 
oil than the 10 older-type 
stills they replace—more than 
50,000 barrels a day. 


The cost of the new stills— 
$7,500,000. 


Sohio stockholders’ money 
made that huge investment 
possible. But the returns on 
the investment will go to 
more people than just the 
stockholders. Sohio refinery 
workers share in the “divi- 





dends” because the new equip- 
ment boosts their produc- 
tivity, makes their work easier 
and safer. Sohio customers 
benefit because the new stills 
will help produce higher 
quality gasolines, oils, naph- 
thas, kerosene, paraffin distil- 
late, and asphalt, at lower cost. 


It’s another example of how 
petroleum progress pays off 
for everyone! 


Zhe STANDARD OIL CG. (OHIO) 
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eadership in Management 


@ The caliber of management is nowhere more manifest than 
in the quality and acceptance of what it helps produce. A good 
product, one that is regarded as a symbol of better value, is a 


reflection of sound, responsible management. 


— And so the leadership of Fisher Body, extending over a period 
of more than 40 years, is in reality a tribute to the men who 
serve in supervisory capacities in Fisher Body plants all over 


/ the country. 
s 


Theirs is the talent for directing the work of others, the initia- 
tive and the pride of workmanship that form the solid founda- 


tion of continued success in any business enterprise. 





J FISHER BODY DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 























HE National Association of 

Foremen is, I believe, unique in 
that all it wants from the Federal 
Government is to be let alone. I 
can well imagine that certain poli- 
ticians are sorely disappointed at 
your attitude. I know of no other 
organization of this size that has 
gone on record in recent years as 
not wanting government assistance 
in any way, shape, or form. 

On the contrary, your organiza- 
tion exemplifies the spirit which 
has made our country the greatest 
on earth—the spirit of working out 
your own personal destiny, your 
own personal security, your own 
personal advancement. I pay you 
tribute—and I congratulate you. 


It is unfortunate that for many 
years industry has neglected its 
foremen. It seems to me that you 
have been victimized unintention- 
ally by the development of our 
great industrial system. Many of 
your functions have been usurped 
in this age of specialization by ex- 
perts who ought to be helping you. 

It is my opinion that the fore- 
man is one of the most important 
forces in our entire industrial sys- 
tem. I am happy, as I know you 
are, that this importance is once 
again being recognized in manage- 
ment circles. All the experts in the 
world—industrial engineers, cost 
accountants, expediters, material 
handling experts—cannot run a 
manufacturing job without the 
strong, coordinating hand of the 
foreman in the picture. Further, 
we know that techniques are only 
a part of the job—and even the 
finest equipment that engineers can 
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THE 29TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


“The Importance of 
Foremen in Management” 


Summary of an address by Edward J. Han- 
ley, President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, following the second 
American Management Day Proclamation, 


September 18, 1952. 


build is of doubtful value if the 
men who man it do not have the 
will to do. Enthusiasm, you know, 
is a power even when it is back of 
a machine. 

Why do I think foremen are so 
important? Look at it this way. 
Let’s supose the high command in 
Korea decides to heat up the war 
and push the Reds back across the 
Yalu River. Let’s suppose further 
the very best United Nations tac- 
ticians work out to the most minute 
detail all the plans for the attack 
and all the logistic, artillery and air 
problems to assist the attack. Let’s 
suppose this brass—this top man- 
agement—briefs all the lower eche- 
lons except the second lieutenants 
who give the orders to the men 
themselves. The signal is given. 
The battle begins. Confusion and 
chaos are the result. All the plan- 
ning is futile. 

The same thing is true of an in- 
dustrial army. Top management 
can have a complete understanding 
of company problems and how to 
solve them. It can work out beauti- 
ful plans and techniques, but if it 
does not bring its foremen into its 
confidence, and if proper orders are 
not passed on to the operators, the 
plans will never materialize as they 
were conceived. 


Gentlemen—in so many in- 
stances upper management can be 
indicted for not giving its foremen 
a fair chance. Whether it has been 
fear, oversight, or perhaps plain 
dumbness, we have not supplied 
our foremen with the necessary in- 
formation and the necessary train- 
ing to permit them to give us maxi- 


mum help in increasing employee 
morale and production efficiency, 
Top management may be the gen- 
erator in our industrial system, but 
the foreman is the spark plug. No 
matter how much electricity we 
may generate or how perfect our 
industrial plans may be, if we have 
a sputtering, ineffective spark plug, 
our motor is going to cough likea 
consumptive—not purr like a kit 
ten. 

Sometimes I think top manage 
ment also tries to generate all the 
sparks. Actually I do not know of 
a more logical birthplace for in 
dustrial ideas than around the ma- 
chines that do the producing. So 
as we in top management expect 
our ideas to filter down to our men 
through their foremen, we must 
also keep channels open for ideas to 
come back up. To continue the 
analogy of the generator and the 
spark plug—we must also have a 
good wiring system to keep our 
motor running. Policies may be 
decided at the top, but they should 
be influenced by what goes on at 
the operating level. Facts must 
move freely through the manage 
ment group if mistakes are to be 
avoided. 

What has happened to the fore 
man in our American industrial 
system? There was a time when 
industrial plants were small. They 
were usually owned by a single 
individual—the boss. He was the 
foreman—the leader of the men. 
In those days labor trouble was 
rare because the workers knew 
their boss personally, and he knew 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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WHEN DOES GROWTH STOP? 


Never, we hope, in the case of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation. But it 
is obvious that growth can continue 
only as long as free private enterprise 
plans for the future—and invests its 
time and money so as to produce more 
and better steel. For, as better prod- 
ucts are made, the demand increases 
and new markets open up. If a busi- 
ness is free to anticipate its customers’ 
needs, and to prepare to meet them, 
it can grow. Without foresight, and 
freedom to use it, growth can stop. 


Since its organization in 1929, Great 


PRODUCTS 


Stran-Steel Framing ® Quonset Buildings 
® Automobile Steels, including N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE Steel © Nailable Steel Flooring for 
rail and highway transportation equipment 


Lakes Steel has set a record of 
continuous growth and achievement. 
It has pioneered the development of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE Steel, the famous 
Quonset Buildings, Stran-Steel Fram- 
ing, and Nailable Steel Flooring. It 
supplies a large share of the steel used 
in automobiles. 


As it continues to grow, Great Lakes 
Steel benefits the communities in 
which it operates. For, with every 
plant expansion come more jobs— 
more customers for local merchants 
—more demand for the products of 


Strip Mill Operation, Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


industry—more money for schools and 
other community improvements. 


This year, Great Lakes Steel raises its 
annual steel production to 3,600,000 
tons. And this is but one step in a 
long-range plan for growth and 
expansion. It is an accomplishment 
that is a direct consequence of the 
American system of free private enter- 
prise at work. It is just one example 
of the workability of basic American 
principles that provide the greatest 
creative power for the comfort, 
strength, and prosperity of our people. 


wares" GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ™:* 


Offices in all principal cities—Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


HIGH-TENSILE 


ooonser smomcs ANP WALOL EV MED ESE villa CORPORATION a 








I want to thank all the members 
of The National Association of 
Foremen for honoring me with this 
invitation, and all of you present 
for the attention and courtesy you 
are giving me. 


We all live today in a time of 
crisis. These are unquestionably 
hours of decision for the future of 
humanity. It is vital, therefore, 
that all responsible men become in- 
terested in knowing what other 
people think and do; so that, being 
better informed, we can cooperate 
in an efficient way to preserve our 
shared system of free enterprise 
and democracy. 


To take advantage of the great 
technical developments of our era 
with a new concept of human re- 
lations is, in my opinion, to bring 
about equilibrium between our 
present greatest strength and our 
present greatest weakness. 

My country—Mexico—in spite of 
its ancient history, is only now 
coming of age economically. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the new 
generation of Mexicans is intent 
on finding the best ways of living 
with each other and working to- 
gether. In other words, we want to 
find and use the means best calcu- 
lated to aid our social and economic 
development and build up the fu- 
ture of our republic. 


I firmly believe that the future 
of our republic and the future of 
other nations coincide; that the fu- 
ture will be one and the same for 
us all: freedom or slavery for all 
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THE 29TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


“The Most Important 
Factor in Industry” 


Summary of an address by Antonio Ruiz 
Galindo, Mexican Industrialist and former 
Secretary of the National Economy of the 
Republic of Mexico, at the Friday afternoon 


session. 


men, depending on what the men 
of our generation do or fail to do. 


The preoccupation in social bet- 
terment which I have long felt has 
led to the doctrine put into action 
in our factories and has contributed 
to the steps my country has taken 
to industrialization. It might be 
wise here to mention that, contrary 
to general belief, Mexico is not pri- 
marily an agricultural nation; so 
that one of the most important poli- 
cies of our government has been 
and is encouraging industry with 
particular energy. 


The employer-employee relations 
in our two countries differ, natur- 
ally, but there is a basic idea, that 
I feel is universal, behind the work 
that constitutes my program and 
which was put into execution and 
has been a reality for seven years 
in the industrial city DM. Nac- 
ional. This idea is that man is the 
most important factor of produc- 
tion and the greatest asset of any 
enterprise. The machines and other 
items that form the accountable 
assets are auxiliary means the in- 
dustrialist has at his disposal. 


The industrialist in our time 
needs to be more than the provider 
of capital. He should be also an 
organizer, a promoter of social wel- 
fare, an educator and a natural 
leader for his workers. If he is cap- 
able of being a leader—this leader- 
ship in large factories and plants 
being, of course, augmented by the 
men under him and the foremen— 
there will be obviously less danger 
from others who are demagogues 


and interested only in personal ag- 
grandisement. 


The ideal relationship is when 
the industrialist offers benefits be- 
fore he is asked for them; when he 
offers advantages and services, not 
paternalistically in lieu of good 
wages, but along with good com- 
petitive wages and without any 
humiliation to his employees nor 
hampering in any way the workers 
rights and personal independence. 


To have concern about the ma- 
chines is an elemental duty of the 
industrialist and one long recog- 
nized, but concern about the 
worker, to make of his work a real 
satisfaction and a true source of 
welfare, is a human and social duty 
that no responsible person can ig- 
nore today. The greatest mistake 
that has been made, and that has 
contributed to the present state of 
doubt in the world, is that many 
industrialists have given more con- 
cern to the machine than to the 
man. 


It is significant than an increas- 
ing number of companies are now 
somewhat hurriedly looking for the 
best way to allow the workers to 
participate in the benefits obtained 
from their particular activity, so 
they can feel more closely related 
to the operation and success of the 
organization to which they belong. 
This tendency of business, in gen- 
eral, to establish better relations 
with their employees is important 
beyond all calculation and very 
hopeful. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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may be buried in your scrap pile! 


The steel foundries and mills of America are 
hungry for scrap. Defense production is slow- 
ing down for lack of it. 


Tanks and guns and planes may be missing 
from action, if precious scrap is allowed to 
rust in peace in the graveyards of industry. 


Scrap may not be quite worth its weight in 
gold, but it’s worth half its weight in good 
new steel! It takes a ton of ferrous scrap to 


produce two tons of steel. And it takes over 
36 miilion tons to meet our goals for 1952. 


Let’s get it! Let’s rout out the busted boilers, 
rails, gears, chain, dies, jigs, machine parts, 
and obsolete tools. Let’s do it now. . . this is 
no job to put off ’til tomorrow. 


Let’s give defense production a lift . . . while 
we turn useless, forgotten junk into vitally 
needed products! 


American Steel Foundries 


MINT MARK OF O FINE PRODUCTS 


SOO SSSS SHEETS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEHEEEEEE eeeeeee easaseeas 


410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 








Most of you who are assembled 
here have a management as- 
signment of some sort, either in the 
capacity of a foreman, job fore- 


man, supervisor, superintendent, 
works manager, general manager, 
or whatever your job happens to 
be. As far as your duties are con- 
cerned, the whole spread of jobs, 
from job foreman to general man- 
ager, require the same kind of per- 
sonal characteristics. The only dif- 
ference that I see between the job 
foremen and the general manager 
is the skill necessary and weight 
of the decisions rendered. 

You have learned long since that 
your job, your responsibility, places 
you on a long uphill grind. Your 
job is not easy, and it is not a mat- 
ter of a 100-yard dash and then 
coasting from there on; but rather 
in your job and mine we find our- 
selves each day facing all kinds of 
problems, the same old ones and 
some new ones. I have discovered 
a long time ago, as perhaps you 
have, that the major portion of the 
problems in our job has to do with 
human relations. All other phases 
of our jobs relate to the known 
science of electricity, chemistry, 
mechanics and that sort of thing; 
but that side of our job is relatively 
easy. The human relations side is 
different. That’s the difficult part 
of our job. 


THE PERSONALITY PROBLEM 
You have learned, I am sure, 
that when you deal with different 
personalities, you find the same 
approach doesn’t work the same 
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“The Human Touch in 
Industry” 


Summary of an address by Mason M. Roberts, Vice 
President, General Motors Corporation, and Gen- 
eral Manager, Frigidaire Division, on Thursday. 


September 18, 1952. 


with each and every individual. 
You can’t deal with the number of 
people who work under your 
supervision as though they were 
all the same. I know you have 
found that out a long time ago. On 
the side that has to do with tech- 
niques and know-how, two and two 
seems to make four; but on the hu- 
man relations side, two and two 
doesn’t seem to make four, because 
when you deal with one individual 
he acts and reacts one way and 
when you deal with another in- 
dividual he reacts in a different 
way. Fortunately man was created 
with the facility to think and choose 
how he should act. This automati- 
cally makes him an unknown quan- 
tity. You don’t know when you ap- 
proach an individual, when you 
talk to him, exactly how he is go- 
ing to react to what you have to say 
or what you ask of him. 

Surely this is a challenging age 
in which we live, but like all other 
times in the history of mankind, 
current problems seem to engulf 
us. They seem to be unsurmount- 
able. To me there is no cause for 
frustration or stampede, because 
here in America our philosophy 
and deep-seated belief in personal 
liberty and freedom makes it pos- 
sible for us to think and act our 
way out of problems no matter 
what their magnitude. It fortifies 
my soul to know that though I 
perish, truth is so; that howsoever 
I stray and range and whatsoever I 
do, Thou dost not change. I steadier 
step when I recall that if I slip, 
Thou doest not fall. 


So long as you and I are willing 
to recognize that there is divine 
guidance and are willing to follow 
a few fundamental principles, there 
is no cause to be confused. So I am 
not going to bring anything new to 
you this afternoon. There is noth- 
ing particularly new that one could 
bring to you that would solve all of 
your problems. I found out a long 
time ago that the problems of today 
are just like the problems of yester- 
day. If you apply certain funda- 
mental principles, the reaction and 
the results will be the same. 

There are many problems in all 
avenues of life. However, in my 
opinion, the major problem of all 
is the problem of human relations. 
You find it in homes, in schools, in 
churches, in universities, in busi- 
ness, industry and government. 
Wherever you go, human relations 
is a problem. This afternoon I am 
going to deal primarily with rela- 
tions in industry, because that’s 
where you men work—that’s where 
your jobs are. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


The standard or brand of human 
relations each of you experience in 
your particular connection stems 
from what I like to call the human 
touch. What is your experience 
each day in your place of work 
with those you work with and those 
you have the good fortune to direct 
or supervise? Is your day miserable 
or delightful? It will be miserable 
or delightful in direct proportion to 
the application or brand of human 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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We Americans of 1952...we have so much 
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We have 
Freedom... 
God's richest gift 
And today 

The lingering hope 
Of the oppressed 

In other lands. 

Fer that Freedom 
We give thanks. 


We have 
the Bell... 


The Liberty Bell 
Whose inspiring 
Chimes now echo 
On foreign shores 
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Song of Freedom 
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T is becoming increasingly clear 

that technocracy is not enough. 
Never before have so many of our 
Americans possessed college de- 
grees; never have we had so much 
wealth per capita; never have we 
been so physically comfortable. Yet 
never before have we lived under 
such tension; never have so many 
of our people occupied hospital 
beds for the mentally ill; never 
have we felt so insecure; never 
have we seen such a set-up for 
every kind of flying saucer; never 
have we been so near to a national 
moral breakdown; never have we 
been so close to a general failure of 
the human spirit. 


We have educated our heads and 
our hands. Now the need seems 
to be for an educated heart. The 
educated heart is a term I borrowed 
from the late Channing Pollock. 
It covers an important area of hu- 
man activity for which we must 
have a name. Channing Pollock, 
with all his genius, could never 
define the term; so I am sure I can- 
not. Perhaps we come the nearest 
to defining it by describing a few 
of its characteristics. 


In the first place, the educated 
heart permits its possessor to sin- 
cerely respect human personality. 
So many of our troubles in this old 
world would be avoided if we could 
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“The Educated Heart’ 


Summary of an address by Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, educational consultant for Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, lecturer for The 


Readers Digest, 


and 


superintendent of 


schools, Topeka, Kansas, on Sept. 19, 1952. 


but realize how truly important the 
other fellow is. Such a realization 
would make us automatically cour- 
teous. I have noticed that the good 
executives in every line are the 
ones who manage in every contact 
to build people up, and poor ex- 
ecutives invariably use their con- 
tacts to tear people down just a 
little. 


Secondly, the educated heart can 
distinguish between happiness and 
fun. One of the curses of our time 
is the insatiable desire to have 
“fun.” Too many people are having 
fun in bars every night and never 
know the happiness they might 
have had if they had saved that 
money for a new home. They pre- 
fer the fun of being the best dancer 
on the floor to the happiness of be- 
ing the best salesman on the floor. 
They do not know the kind of hap- 
piness that does not have a hang- 
over. 


In the third place, the educated 
heart gives one enthusiasm for 
worthwhile things. I have become 
convinced that the deadliest sin on 
the whole social calendar is the sin 
of indifference. Personally, I am 
not so much afraid any more of the 
communists, left-wingers and 
crackpots. We have them pretty 
well labeled and can flush them out 
when we have to. No, the people 


I fear most are the good people— 
who believe the right things, be- 
long to the right things, and “sub- 
scribe” to the right things—but 
who never do anything about it. 
They just “stand” for the right 
things; they never move in and 
help push those things along. 


Finally, the educated heart is 
characterized by a simple, straight- 
forward faith in the Infinite and in 
the eventual rightness of things. 
If we are to restore integrity to 
public life, if we are to preserve it 
in business; then it must become 
the accepted rule in personal living. 
Honor has been well defined as 
“what a man has left when he is 
sure there is no one looking.” One 
does not need to be theologian to 
know that the person who would 
keep sane, happy and _ balanced 
under the extreme stress of modern 
living, must enjoy an active part- 
nership with a Power that is higher 
than he. 


“Lord, in this race what we all 
call Life: 


Loaded with trouble; pock- 
marked with strife; 


We ask no advantage; no head 
start: 


Just grant us the boon of an 
educated heart.” 
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UVALITTY 


Wcideiclinkie of this pledge has 
been the primary objective of THE BriGGs 
MANUFACTURING Company for more than 
forty years. The success of this effort is clearly 
attested by the inbuilt fineness of all Briggs 
products, automobile bodies as well as plumb- 


ing fixtures. And equally important is the 





skill and know-how with which industry’s 
most advanced mass production techniques 


are being applied to this basic Briggs quality. 





The Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 














greatly increased desire and 
capacity for personal self-gov- 
ernment is our only defense against 
the mounting menace of Socialistic- 


A 


Communistic despotism. When 
James Madison, the Father of the 
United States Constitution, stated 
that we had staked the whole fu- 
ture of our weak and decentralized 
political institutions upon the ca- 
pacity of mankind for self-govern- 
ment, he was referring to our 
ability to restrain and control our- 
selves according to the Ten Com- 
mandments. As this personal ca- 
pacity for individual moral self- 
contro! declines, the power of gov- 
ernment inevitably increases in an 
attempt to take up the resulting 
slack. 


CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT 


Corruption is magnified in direct 
proportion to the increase and con- 
centration of governmental power. 
“All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 


The present scandalous preva- 
lence of governmental corruption 
in this country is a direct and in- 
evitable result of the scandalous 
concentration of governmental 
power in Washington. Such cor- 
ruption will not be ended by threat 
of criminal prosecutions, or merely 
by changing the national adminis- 
tration in the next election. The 
corruption will end only when the 
evil concentration of power is dis- 
solved. 

It is unfortunate that our tradi- 


tional love for personal liberty, and 
the willingness to assume the risks 
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“The Key 


THE 29TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


to Peace’’ 





Summary of the keynote address made by 
Clarence Manion, Former Dean of the School 
of Law, Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana, on September 18, 1952. 


and responsibilities that go with 
personal liberty, has recently given 
way to a passion for the “bread and 
circus” of pseudo security dis- 
pensed by centralized governmen- 
tal authority. But our God-given 
responsibilities cannot be so easily 
shifted to an even more glorified 
and even more despotic State. We 
have a God-given commandment 
to control ourselves. This com- 
mandment was built into the foun- 
dation of the American republic 
in the unmistakable language of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


In the mountainous maze of our 
modern educational system we 
have somewhere lost the self-evi- 
dent truths of the Declaration of 
Independence, without which our 
system of constitutionally re- 
stricted government does not make 
sense. Nothing is so desperately 
needed today as a nation-wide 
popular educational campaign con- 
centrated upon the fundamental 
American principle that “all men 
are created” and that government 
should be restricted to the job 
marked out for it when the Re- 
public was born; namely, The Pro- 
tection of the God-given Rights of 
Man. That, as Jefferson said, “Gov- 
ernment should restrain men from 
injuring one another, and leave 
them otherwise free to follow the 
Pursuit of Happiness.” 


A constantly swelling govern- 
ment is a sure sign of moral sick- 
ness of the people under it. When 
the government swells the people 
shrink. Big government makes 
little people. What William Penn 


said one hundred years before the 
Declaration of Independence was 
written is true today; namely, 
“Those people who will not be 
governed by God will be ruled by 
Tyrants.” 


VOTE FOR THE CONSTITUTION! 


Individual personal self-govern- 
ment under God’s moral law is the 
key to personal and international 
peace. There is no political or mili- 
tary short cut around the obliga- 
tions of the Ten Commandments. 
We must observe them or be lost 
in a destructive tempest of tyranny. 

To save America we must do 
more than build military resistance 
against Despotism in Moscow; we 
must be even more vigilant to pre- 
vent the establishment of Despot- 
ism in Washington. Since the end 
of World War II, Communist Rus- 
sia has captured and enclosed be- 
hind her Iron Curtain 500 million 
additional people constituting fif- 
teen separate and formerly inde- 
pendent nations. Russia has ac- 
complished this without firing a 
shot or sacrificing a single Russian 
soldier. She has taken all these 
countries from the inside. She plans 
to take America the same way. The 
first anti-American objective of 
Communist Russia is not a military 
attack upon the United States. The 
first Communist objective is the 
liquidation of Constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States and 
the voluntary surrender of Ameri- 
can independence to a Communist- 
controlled “world order.” More 
than twenty treaties are now 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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TRUST A MOTHER to recognize value in children’s clothing. This last is an important point. Combined with rayon’s 
Sturdy construction . . . durability . . . good looks . . . serviceability, its adaptability to year-round fabrics, and 
washability and cleanability must be there to win her __ the styling opportunities it makes possible, its reasonable 


approval. That’s why, this fall, you'll find so many young- _ price makes rayon just about the most practical material 
sters going back to school in rayon! possible for school wear. 

Whether made into pretty plaids for little girls or Just ask any mother faced with the problem of cloth- 
sturdy slacks for their big brothers, versatile rayon gives _ ing growing children! 
the utmost in wearability and appearance—at a price American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
that is mighty easy on the parental pocketbook. York 1, N.Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF MAN-MADE FIBERS 











Your son will pay tomorrow 


for what you get today 


HE “WELFARE STATE’ sounds so noble—and 
jeri so painless. Higher and higher wages to 
workers...a guaranteed income to farmers (under 
a plan farm organizations themselves are against) 
... exemption from taxes for favored pressure 
groups... more and more jobs for bureaucrats. 


It all has to be paid for by borrowing, but 
you're told that that doesn’t matter since “we 
only owe it to ourselves.” That is sheer deceit 
because everybody knows “deficit financing 
pledges the future for the benefit of the present.”* 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
WY ved ab bat IM Mele) C) 
Textile 
WEY abbat tag 


The debt will be paid by your son—as well as 
by the ruin through inflation of your own savings 
and security. But your son, who pays, will never 
have seen the so-called benefits. How are you 
going to explain the “welfare state” to him? 
Whose welfare? It would be more honorable, 
more American, to take fewer “benefits” today, 
and work for what we get, so that our sons can 
get what they work for. 


*Quoted from“How to Keep Our Liberty” by Raymond Moley. 
Published by Knopf, 1952. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Frank H. Irelan, left, General Manager of the Delco Division of General Motors 
ij Corporation and Past NAF President, Dayton, Ohio, presenting the Past Presi- 
dents’ Plaque to Ray Arduser, September 19, 1952. 
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an Ray A. Arduser, left, presenting the NAF Honor Roll Plaque to Mason Roberts, 
Z WA vier President of General Motors and General Manager of Frigidaire, Sept. 18, 1952. 








FOREMEN are 
“IN THE MIDDLE” 


- 


Zrmé 


Yes, at Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 


the foremen are “in the middle.” That is—they 
are the key men whose work is at the very heart 


of Revere’s operations. 


That is why, at Revere, the foremen are 
thoroughly informed of all developments within 
the company. Their close contact with other 
management personnel is maintained through 


meetings, letters and booklets that are all a part 





of Revere’s progressive Foremen’s Understand- 
ing Program. 


When Paul Revere founded the first copper 
mill in America, it is probable that his business 
associates were also his friends and neighbors. 
It is still recognized at Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated that everyone’s future personal 
success depends on the team-work of all. That’s 


why we’re all “partners in Revere.” 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 


SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Antonio Ruiz Galindo, Mexican Industrialist, accepting an NAF Citation from 
4 Ray A. Arduser, September 19, 1952. 


GALINDO RECEIVES NAF CITATION 
Ray Arduser: 


Began Management in Industry and Good Human Relations with our 
fellow men are not contained solely within the borders of any one 
country. 


VAST HSN aT AEE 


w 


Today our guest of honor is Senor Antonio Ruiz Galindo, former Secre- 
tary of Economy for the Republic of Mexico and presently the head of a 
vast enterprise, the Ruiz Galindo Industries of Mexico. Ruiz Galindo 
is unique among Mexican industrialists because of the unusually ener- 
getic way in which he has taken hold of the tremendous problems of 
human relations in his home area. 


So outstanding has been his work in improving living standards there 
that industrialists from all over the world have traveled to Mexico City 
to study and see at first hand the modern Industrial Relations Programs 
in his “Industrial City.” And he himself, although he has done such a 
marvelous job at home, has sent his two sons to college here in the United 
States to learn what they can about our educational system and our 
programs in industry. 


Ruiz Galindo is a great credit to North America, and we are proud 
of him and happy to honor him here at this wonderful convention of 
Management Men of America. 


In recognition of the fine work in which he subscribes so fully to the 
philosophy of the NAF, we award him this copy of our Code of Ethics 
done in Spanish and with a Special Scroll and Citation. 

Congratulations to you, Senor Galindo! 
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For the Rath Black Hawk Indian Head Label 
is your assurance of consistent quality and finer 
flavor meats. They taste so deliciously different 
because every morsel is corn-fed—full of rich 
flavor. Mighty good eating and a mighty good buy! 


BLACK HAWK 
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Fluorescent tubes sometimes 
fracture. Vibration and shock 
may release them from fixtures. 
Wherever fluorescent lighting is 
installed there is the possibility 
of physical injury and property 
damage resulting from falling : 
tubes. . et 2 

Don’t wait for accidents to “ 


on? 
- 
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Dependable Uniform 


happen. For a few cents each Types for all fixtures, 
you can keep tubes in place, also tubes in series 
prevent falling, insure against 





QUALITY 


Open Hearth and Electric 
Steel Castings 


COIL SPRINGS FORGINGS 


PRATT & LETCHWORTH 


DIVISION OF THE DAYTON MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO 7,N. Y. 














poisoning, contamination and 
spoilage, avoid injuries, work 
interruptions and loss of time. 

Install Den-El fluorescent lamp 
guards, easily and quickly, with 
a screw driver. Permanent, posi- 
tive protection. Stainless steel. 
Easily sprung aside for relamp- 
ing or cleaning. Two guards for 
each lamp. 








For 40W tubes, perC $17.00 
For 100W tubes, per C $20.50 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT 


Ask for bulletin, also complete 
General Scientific catalog of 
hundreds of other safety 
equipment items 


All orders shipped promptly 
from Philadelphia 


GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2723 W. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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THE 29TH ANNUAL 
NAF CONVENTION 


C 


WERE THERE, 
TOO 


VER 200 ladies attended the 

convention with their hus- 
bands. While their husbands were 
busy with NAF convention activi- 
ties, the ladies enjoyed themselves 
with tours, luncheons, prize draw- 
ings, and a style show. The hard 
working Ladies’ Activities Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. William S. Dif- 
fenderfer as chairman, deserves 
credit for planning and co-ordinat- 
ing the program. 


NELA PARK TOUR—Below, a group 
of the ladies are shown leaving on Gen- 
eral Electric’s Nela Park tour. 
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ANTICIPATING THE MANY ACTIVITIES PLANNED FOR THEM the 
ladies registered in parlor L, Hotel Statler. 


te 


SEE WHAT I WON!—Mrs. C. W. Hudson and Mrs. Wally Marrow are looking 
on as Mrs. C. I. Lancaster displays her newly-won prize. 








New Cold! 
New Convenience! 
New Safety For Foods! 























The new, different 


cla-matje 
Fri g i d ai re 


Combination, Food Freezer 
and Refrigerato, 














10.6 cu. ft. Imperial model. 
2 other sizes available. k h it . | 
Look what it gives you ! 


New Cycla-matic Defrosting —in the refrigerator is 
completely automatic and doubly effective because 
it’s tied in with positive moisture control. When frost 
@ appears on the Refrig-o-plate, it’s banished instantly 
—without clocks, timers, counters or heaters. 


New Levelcold—is unaffected by varying room tem- 
peratures. Never “see-saws” up and down either in 
food freezer or refrigerator. Responds automatically 
to weather changes. No dials or hand controls. 


partment,” but a completely insulated food freezer finger tips! Every shelf rolls out to its full length, 
where zero-zone temperatures keep foods safe for easily, quickly, silently—on satin-smooth nylon rollers. 


Sealed-off Food Freezer — is no just a “freezing com- ? New Roll-to-You Shelves —put ai/ your food at your 
months. And, mo thawing and refreezing of frozen foods! Ends searching and reaching for back-of-shelf foods. 





Frigidaire’s De Luxe Double-Oven Range 


Cook twice as much, 
twice as easily in 
America’s finest elec- 
tric range. Has 2 new, 
twin-unit Even- Heat 
Ovens, 5-Speed Radian- 
tube Units, Cook-Mas- 
ter Oven Clock Control, 
Electric 2-Speed Time- Frigidaire’s Work-free Leisure Laundry 
Signal and many more 
time-and-labor- saving With no work on your part, your clothes come out of your 
features. Many other Frigidaire Washer sparkling clean. They’re dried sunshine- 
models to choose from. sweet in your matching Frigidaire Filtra-matic Dryer — 
ironed jiffy-quick on your Frigidaire Ironer. 























Visit your Frigidaire Dealer's Showroom. There’s a 


Frigidaire Dealer near you. See him, or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. wr he Gl DAI W 2 


Air Conditioners * Electric Ranges * Automatic Washer 
Electric Ironers * Automatic Clo*\~s Dryers + Food Freezers 


Electric Dehumidifier + Electric Water Heaters + Refrigerators od o me Ap pl ia n ces 


Frigidaire reserves the right tu change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 
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THE 29TH ANNUAL NAF CONVENTION 


CONVENTION PHOTO PARADE 


~~ 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Front row, left to right: Marion 
Kershner, J. E. Bathurst, Edward O. Seits, Harold B. Lyda, William H. Meek, 
William C. DeHaven. Back row, left to right: Grady Self, Harold E. McClellan, 
John Heerdt, Gordon R. Parkinson, E. J. Shelter, and Gordon L. Brott. 


; .: ARTIST AND MODEL—Warner 

id Love, Secretary of the Syracuse Man- 
THE SOCIAL HOUR provided the delegates with an hour of relaxation and agement Club, is sketching a delegate’s 
fun between the afternoon and evening sessions, Thursday, September 18. portrait before an interested audience. 
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THE FORE MEN OF DAYTON—No 
convention would be complete without 
the wonderful singing of this quarte} 
from Dayton, Ohio. 


PAN-AMERICAN DELEGATES CONFER WITH SENOR GALINDO—Left 
to right: Bill Roettgen, Vice President of PAA Club, Miami; Antonio Ruiz 
Galindo; Robert S. Bush, President of PAA Club and NAF Director, and An- 
tonio Ruiz Galindo, Jr. 





BLONDE IN A BUBBLE-BATH—Briggs Management Club, Detroit, Michigan, 
came through again with a special stunt just preceding the Thursday afternoon WHO WILL BE THE WINNER?— 
General Assembly. Jean Adams, NAF Staff Secretary, 
reaches in to draw the number of the 
lucky winner of the Bencix television 
set. 


GRAND PRIZE WINNER—Harold 

Bournes of the Lenawee County Man- 

HOME OFFICE SPECIAL PROJECTS PLAQUES being scrutinized by William agement Club, Adrian, Michigan, won 

Landis and Edward Hopkins. Both are members of the Briggs Management Club__ this beautiful Bendix television set at 
and former NAF Directors. the Friday night program. 
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BANNERS GALORE were on display in the Grand Ballroom at the Hotel Statler. Plenty of work 
and imagination went into the creation of these banners. 


INTERPRETER—Anitonio Ruiz Ga- 
lindo, Jr., delivering his father’s ad- 
dress in English. Antonio Ruiz Galindo, 
Sr., because of his lack of fluency with 
the English language, gave his talk in i J 
Spanish. io 4 | 


THE WOODHEAD AWARD—Richard Knight, left, representing the Foremen’s 
Club of Columbus, receives the award from Joseph E. Cox, NAF Director. 


VOLLMER W. FRIES, Vice Presi- 


dent, White Motor Company, intro- CASTING THEIR VOTE—The California delegation has the floor at the 
duced Edward J. Hanley at the Thurs- Wednesday afternoon Annual Business Meeting. William H. Meek, Lockheed, is 
day evening general assembly. voting and Russ Cook, Lockheed Management Club, is at the microphone. 
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NAF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Seated on floor, left to right: John T. Soleau, T. F. Halpin, Lonnie D. Ellison, Howard 
Klaiber, Guy R. Smith, Sidney Hanneman, W. H. Marrow, Henry H. Ranke, J. T. Bass, 
Cranbrook Marshall. 


First row: W. E. Magnuson, Gunter Rattay, John Heerdt, Harold E. McClellan, Gor- 
don R. Parkinson, Marion Kershner, Edward O. Seits, Harold B. Lyda, E. J. Shetler, Wil- 
liam C. DeHaven, William H. Meek, William G. White, Gordon L. Brott, J. B. Driscoll. 


Second row: Ray A. Arduser, C. H. Webster, Charles Cook, Adam Siemons, Jr., 
Richard D. White, Henry A. Holleyoak, R. R. Roberts, Jack Curtis, Thomas B. Mc- 
Kibben, Charles E. Birdsong, Leonard Barstis, Charles W. Hudson, Vernon E. Unger, 
A. F. Coykendale. 


Third row: Sam A. Matthews, Ermon E. Boyd, James E. Corr, Fred Marble, Rodney 
C. Huber, Bernard J. Celek, Fred Reid, Edward F. Haase, Edwin O. Ross, Jack D. Irby, 
A. O. Anderson, Adrian G. Poelker, Alvin E.Olson, John T, Craig. 


Fourth row: Dwight W. Brown, Charles C. Saygol, William S. Vance, Joe R. Cain, 
A. J. Carville, Harold W. Bull, Joseph T. Dillon, A. G. McGinnis, Vincent W. Owles, 
Jr., Frank Kracha, Fred J. Danahy, Grady Self, Wilbur L. Burns, Walter A. Bierman. 


Fifth row: Leonard Butters, Joseph E. Cox, Odell A. Harrill, Carl G. Borgeson, 
Robert S. Bush, Lester A. Hogan, Thomas Hand, Edmond K. Higdon, Lloyd E. Larson, 
T. I. Renshaw, Charles R. Ott, E. F. Butler, William S. Diffenderfer. 


Directors not in picture: M. L. Andrews, Byron D. Sites, H. S. Snodgrass, Donald J. 
Pauly, Bernard J. Macker, Albert DeByle, Irvin C. Spotte, Edwin B. Pray, Robert R. 
Engelhardt, Henry G. Helber, J. C. Baughman, W. B. Hankins, D. M. Pickering. 
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THE IMPORTANCE ... 


(Continued from Page 12) 

each of them equally well. He was 
their leader. They knew his busi- 
ness, his problems, and he knew 
theirs. Technical development, 
competition, and the law of eco- 
nomics forced companies to grow. 
As we have become more highly 
mechanized, larger units have be- 
come a necessity. For nearly a cen- 
tury the trend in America has been 
to the large plant—the multi-plant 
company. The owners now are not 
individuals in a particular com- 
pany, but thousands of unrelated 
stockholders. They have delegated 
their authority to boards of direc- 
tors, officers, managers, superinten- 
dents, and so on down the line. 
There is danger in this delegation 
that authority may be watered 
down. If it is, when it finally 
reaches the level of the foreman 
there may be much more water to 
it than substance. 

Size has also tended to isolate 
top management from the workers. 
Top management has a myriad of 
problems in economics, sales, dis- 
tribution, taxes, goverment reports, 
and more government veports, 
financing, and so on almost indefi- 
nitely. Is it any wonder that lines 
of communication have become 
poorer and poorer? 

So far as production workers are 
concerned, however, there is no 
question, or there should be no 
question about who is boss. The 
boss is the foreman. He is with the 
men all their working day. He 
gives them their orders. He is re- 
sponsible for maintaining stand- 
ards of production and morale. 
He is, or should be, their leader in 
every respect. But I think you will 
agree that many foremen are truly 
not leaders of men, and this may 
be no fault of the foremen them- 
selves. Even now, in many places 
the usual procedure in selecting a 
new foreman is to take the man 
who knows the most about operat- 
ing the equipment in his section or 
department. He is likely to be 
chosen for his technical skill with 
little or no thought being given to 
his talent for leadership. Once a 
foreman is selected, what happens? 
In so many cases he simply puts on 
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a different suit of clothes and starts 
to work. He is given practically no 
instruction, but permitted to sink 
or swim according to the quickness 
with which he learns the ropes. I 
know men who have been foremen 
for 20 years and are no better at it 
than the day they started. They 
would have been a whole lot hap- 
pier back on the production line, 
and the men under them would be 
a lot happier too. With poorly se- 
lected, poorly trained foremen 
lacking foremanship skills, man- 
agement’s ability to lead its men is 
weakened. As a matter of fact, we 
might as well face it—in such in- 
stances management is no longer 
the leader of its men. This leader- 
ship has been lost, virtually with- 
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out contest, to men who had to be 
leaders to get and hold their jobs— 
namely to representatives of labor 
unions. 


Too many times top management 
weakens its foremen who are lead- 
ers by not getting information to 
them. Let’s assume that you are 
a production worker in your own 
plant back home—and let’s assume 
you want to find out something 
about a new policy of the company. 
Where do you go to learn about it? 
You probably have found out that 
the Union representative will know 
the answer because most matters 
of a policy nature are worked out 
by mutual agreement. Every Union 
representative promptly receives 
the details that have been agreed 
upon. In too many companies the 
Union representative will have the 
answer before the foreman. If this 
is the case, you as a production 
worker, chalk up another tally for 





your Union and place another black 
mark against your foreman. Obvi- 
ously this is not the fault of the 
foreman. It is a mistake on the part 
of management in not bringing 
foremen completely into manage- 
ment’s confidence by failing to keep 
foremen informed. 

Does our foreman ever look at 
the work going through his depart- 
ment objectively to see if he could 
simplify things by using fewer 
operations? Often a processing pro- 
cedure has been established to meet 
a specific circumstance that has 
long since disappeared. Does the 
foreman have any understanding of 
the part he can play in cost reduc- 
tion by a curiosity pointed at re- 
ducing the amount of work being 
done on the product? 

The foreman should, of course, 
have a great interest in the direct 
cost of all of his operations mea- 
sured in terms of men on the ma- 
chines and output per hour. He 
must be interested in what he did 
yesterday—last week—last month 
—and today. He must also have an 
interest in why it was or was not 
more. He should be able to call on 
help again to assist him in solving 
the riddle of why we are not doing 
as well as we did before. 

While the foreman is doing all 
these things he must never over- 
look the fact that his basic job is to 
lead and direct human beings. A 
manufacturing job cannot be done 
well without their active, earnest, 
enthusiastic cooperation. The fore- 
man has to understand his men. 
When one is not working up to par, 
I hope our foreman can determine 
whether it is just a hangover or 
perhaps an illness in the family. 
If one of his men is moody, or 
quarrelsome, he should try to find 
out if it is a case of indigestion, an 
unpaid debt, or perhaps a nagging 
wife. All of us in management, and 
particularly the foreman, must 
realize that a man’s job is far more 
than the source of his income. It 
is, to a great extent, his way of life. 
He spends eight hours or more a 
day, half of his waking hours, on 
the job, five or more days a week. 
During all that time he is working 
under the direction of the foreman 
and because of this, the workman 
should know his foreman as well or 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 
(Eleventh of Twelve Installments) 
1 to plan, Karl Marx 
and his 300 agitators arrived 
in Germany as “champions of de- 
mocracy,” with the purpose of 
first infiltrating and then con- 
trolling the revolution. 

The people of Cologne knew noth- 
ing of Marx’s communist activi- 
ties in Paris and Brussels and 
accepted him as a democratic 
martyr. 

Marx then set about directing the 
World’s first communist under- 
ground—the method he invented 
and the method that has been in 
use ever since. 





Marx’s bid for leadership among 
the victorious revolutionaries 
made headway. 

But one stubborn obstacle stood 
before him: he was not a Ger- 
man citizen. 

The citizenship which he had de- 
liberately renounced now be- 
came a desperate need without 
which he could not assume 
leadership of any political group. 

He applied for reinstatement, but 
all the influence he could bring 
to bear failed to move the au- 
thorities. 

Marx then knew that he was not 
only a man without a country, 
but a man who could not even 
lead his own party. 





But Marx, who had been joined in 
Cologne by Engels, could and did 
wield influence through their 
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newspaper, “The New Rhenish 
Gazette.” 

Blocked off from personal leader- 
ship in Germany, Marx became 
obsessed with the idea of spread- 
ing the communist revolution 
through wars. 

He and Engels spent many hours 
at the world map planning their 
strategy. 

One of their pet schemes was the 
conquest of Russia and the domi- 
nation of the Slavic countries 
under the “Master Race.” 

This was not unlike the plan which 
Adolph Hitler attempted to carry 
out about 100 years later. 





At this time there was a dispute 
with Denmark over the territory 
of Schleswig, and Marx’s group, 
backed by public opinion, de- 
manded war with the Danes. 

The King of Prussia undertook the 
war reluctantly because England 
and Russia might intervene and 
start a really big war. 

That, of course, was exactly why 
Marx and Engels were for it, and 
when the war was called off, 
Marx bitterly attacked the arm- 
istice. 





But his most eloquent editorials ex- 
posing the “shameful betrayal of 
German honor” and the “coward- 
ly diplomacy” in which the King 
had indulged, could not revive 
the German people’s enthusiasm 
for the war. 

Even the fact that Schleswig was 
given to the Danes could not be 
built up into an issue. 

To Marx’s dismay, the National 











Assembly withdrew its objec. 
tions to the armstice, leaving him 
and the “Gazette” out on a limb, 
all by themselves. 









Faced with the collapse of the Ger- 
man “revolution,” Marx at. 
tempted to launch a counter-rey- 
olution. 

The party (shedding its democratic 
disguise) met at Cologne and de. 
manded force of arms against the 
King. 

The King responded by abolishing 
the National Assembly, and not 
even the frantic pleas of “The 
New Rhenish Gazette” could stir 
the people to action. 

Under these circumstances there 
was no reason why the King 
should not suppress the Gazette 
and again send the trouble-maker 
Marx into exile. 











The final edition of “The New 
Rhenish Gazette” was printed 
with red ink and _ contained 
Marx’s final blasts at the “sly, 
brutal, cowardly, double- 
tongued, dishonorable, contempt- 
ible terrorists” who were per- 
secuting him. 

He then went to Paris where he 
found himself unpopular with 
President Bonaparte. 

If he stayed in France, it would 
have been in a small coastal vil- 
lage and under the eagle eye of 
the authorities. 

So he pawned his wife’s family 
silver and again set sail for Eng- 
land. 

Once again his every plan had 
failed. 

(To be Continued Next Month) 
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By Dow Richardson 
EDITOR OF THE KOKOMO TRIBUNE 


OU would think the officers and 
publicity committee of the Ko- 
komo Foremen’s Club, at Kokomo, 
Indiana, went to a journalism 
school or worked a hitch on a news- 
paper. They do their jobs so well. 
That’s one reason why they get 
consistently good publicity. They 
know what their home town news- 
paper wants, when it wants it (and 
I mean the time of day or the time 
of week), and they know the form 
in which the paper wants the ma- 
terial. 
But first of all, the Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club won newspaper co- 


operation because it is an organiza- 
tion with drive and spirit. It does 
things, and does them well. It or- 
ganizes it’s activities and meetings 
with finesse. There is sparkle in it’s 
programs, there’s dash in it’s ac- 
tivities. It behaves like a club in a 
hurry to get things done. 
Consequently, it has built up a 
reputation for action and quality, 
which means it commands respect 
in the community. Which in turn 
means it commands respect from 
the community’s newspaper. 
Editors and reporters like work- 
ing with organizations that are on 
their toes, going places, aggressive. 
Newspapermen don’t work up 


much enthusiasm for organizations 
which are lackadaisical and drag. 
ging their feet. A reporter will go 
out of his way to do a good story 
on a club that has push and fire 
An editor will extend himself to 
see that such a club gets a good 
headline and a good spot in the 
paper. 

A club of that kind is so civic. 
minded that it makes news, and 
editors like a news-making group 
as much as a news-making individ. 
ual. The Kokomo Club’s record in 
civic work is so strong that it has 
become one of the influential or 
ganizations of the city. The con. 
ferences it puts on for discussion of 
the free enterprise system, the 
door-to-door canvass it makes at 
election time to encourage more 
voting are illustrations of this com- 
munity activity. Other organiza. 
tions in some cities stage “get out 
the vote” efforts or conferences on 
public problems, but not with quite 
the complete and effective success 
of the foremen’s club. 

The Kokomo Foremen’s Club 
gets publicity because it gets the 
news in early and promptly. Edi- 
tors appreciate this. For example, 
on the occasions that the club has 
won national honors (it has been 
adjudged the outstanding city club 
in the country), the news is re 
ported immediately to The Ko 
komo Tribune. The club doesn't 
wait two or three days until the 
news is stale. 


GIVING THE EDITOR THE FACTS—Dow Richardson, Editor of The Kokomo Tribune, left, goes over 
American Management Day program plans of The Kokomo Foremen’s Club with the club’s Publicity 
Committee. Left to right from Mr. Richardson are Fred H. Smith (chairman), Minnis Bourff, Joe Myers 


and Oscar Freed, all of Continental Steel Corporation. 
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The foremen’s publicity com- 
mittee turns in it’s material in a 
raw state and lets the reporter put 
it together in newspaper style. 
Some organizations make the mis- 
take of writing out a news article 
and expecting the paper to print 
it just that way. But newspapers 
have a style and they want their 
news stories to fit that general pat- 
tern. The Kokomo club turns over 
ihe facts to a Tribune reporter, 
provides the photographs the paper 
wants, and the reporter does the 
rest. 

The club invites a reporter to 
each of its meetings, and if it is 
impossible for a man to attend, the 
publicity committee of the club 
sees that the paper has the details 
of the meeting early the next day. 

If your home newspaper is an 
evening paper, and your club has a 
dinner meeting at night, and if the 
paper is unable to spare a reporter 
for that particular meeting, your 
publicity committee should be on 
the telephone by 7:30 or 8:00 o’clock 
the next morning with a report on 
the meeting. An evening paper 
that goes to press around 2 or 3 
o'clock in the afternoon likes to get 
in all the copy on meetings of the 
preceding night early in the day. 
In that way a better headline is 
likely for the story, and the paper 
saves time in making up its early 
pages. A news story that is not 
reported until late in the morning 
or the first thing after lunch has 
less chance of getting a good spot 
and sometimes gets caught in a 
jam of late news and misses that 
edition entirely. 

If your town has a morning 
newspaper, the report of your 
meeting should be turned in to the 
city editor early tomorrow after- 
noon so he can have it written and 
out of the way before the late jam 
around the night deadline. Editors 
do not like to have reports of meet- 
ings coming in close to the deadline 
when the news could have been 
brought in five hours earlier. 

When you have advance stories 
of your meetings you are planning, 
the newspaper appreciates getting 
the copy and pictures of speakers 
two or three days ahead of the day 
you would like to have the story 
printed. This gives the city editor 
plenty of time to have the story 
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written and a cut made from the 
photograph. The publicity com- 
mittee which delays it’s job and 
brings in a story to be run that 
same day doesn’t get as apprecia- 
tive or friendly a reception as it 
could if it would think of the 
paper’s problems and give the 
paper more time. 

Another secret of getting good 
publicity is to have good programs. 
The Kokomo club’s programs are 
top notch. An editor pays attention 
to an organization that brings in 
able speakers, for that means in- 
teresting copy. A reporter enjoys 
attending meetings which are con- 
ducted with dispatch and where he 
is sure of hearing a worthwhile 
talk. The Kokomo club has been 
exceptional in this field, and one 
of the reasons it has won national 
distinction in the NAF is the high 
standard of it’s programs. 

Remember too, that editors al- 
ways like glossy finish photos. They 
make better cuts. When you write 
your speakers or when you have 
pictures made of any of your ac- 
tivities, specify glossy prints. The 





newspaper will send its own photog- 
rapher if your program is news- 
worthy and you can make it news- 
worthy, as has been noted earlier, 
by having quality speakers. That 
will mean building up your club 
treasury, but it will pay because 
foremen are like other people— 
they will approve reasonably high 
dues and dinner prices if they 
know their time isn’t going to be 
wasted. 

The Kokomo club shoots for men 
of high standing in their particular 
industries— experts who have 
achieved notable success in their 
lines. 

To sum up, then, the Kokomo 
club gets good publicity because: 


1. It is a news-making club. 

2. It has learned the newspaper's re- 
quirements on time limits for supply- 
ing copy and on the form of material 
the paper wants. It turns in news on a 
schedule timed to fit the Bagh needs 
AS WELL AS THE CLUB’S NEEDS, 
and it’s officers and publicity committee 
learned these requirements in confer- 
ences with the editors. 

3. It has outstanding programs. Any 
organization which makes an extra 
effort to get exceptional speakers can 
get publicity. 
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By Joe Penfold 


Alpine Ranger Station, Uncompahgre 
National Forest....... 


5 pee first three days of the big 
game season for our party have 
produced little game but plenty of 
horrible examples. Generally 
speaking, big game hunting in the 
mountains depends a whole lot on 
the weather. So far this fall Colo- 
rado’s weather has been warm and 
balmy. Sure, we fill our water con- 
tainers each evening because the 
creek will have a couple inches of 
ice come morning, and a down 
sleeping bag is very much in order 
in the little tent. A small folding 
“sheepherder” tent stove is a bles- 
sing for quick heat and for cooking, 
but a tent gets mighty cold after 
the fire dies down. It is not worth 
the trouble though, to get up every 
little bit to throw in a few more 
chunks. So, we go prepared with a 
good warm bed roll. 

Another must, as far as we're 
concerned is a suit of warm flannel 
pajamas. Sissy stuff? Okay, but 
you'll sleep warmer and better if 
you peel off your hunting clothes 
before turning in, hang them where 
they can air and dry out, slip into 
the flannels, with a light-weight 
pair of wool socks. You’ll wake up 
refreshed and rarin’ to go. Hunting 
isn’t an endurance contest. Be sen- 
sible, eat decent food, sleep warm 
and you'll have more fun. 

But we were talking about 
weather and big game. In the 
mountains, it takes a good storm 
and a nice fall of snow to bring elk 
and deer down out of the high 
country and bunch them on what’s 
called intermediate range on the 
fringe of country where they'll 
winter. We’ve had no such storm 
or snow as yet, and the critters are 
scattered all over the high country, 
in the thick spruce interspersed 
with grassy parks. The aspens have 
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lost their leaves, the pine needles 
and forest litter are tinder dry, and 
that makes hunting just about as 
tough as it comes. The big animal’s 
hearing equipment is tops, and they 
can hear our noisy foot-steps a long 
way off. They’ve plenty of time to 
sneak off and around. Or in the 
thick spruce they may wait until 
the hunter is quite close, and then 
burst away with a crash that can 
be mighty startling. Sometimes 
there’s a chance for a quick snap 
shot that pays off in venison or elk 
steaks, but more often than not the 
timber is too thick to afford more 
than a fleeting glimpse. 

Tracking on dry hard ground is 
a job for an Indian. We city trained 
fellows just don’t have what it 
takes to track an animal without 
snow or at least ground moist 
enough to take tracks. Given 
enough hunters in an area, there’s 
always a chance some other 
hunter will spook an animal in 
your direction and provide a shot. 
That’s how we've hunted so far. 
We worked a ridge cooperatively 
(there are eight of us) and it’s paid 
off with one spike bull and several 
cows that were easy targets. They 
are taboo this season. That’s a poor 
average, but we’re betting the state 
average won’t be any better, unless 
we get that badly needed snow 
storm. 

That tinder-dry forest litter pre- 
sents another problem, a real haz- 
ard, and that’s fire. The radio re- 
ports 29 forest fires started by hunt- 
ers. There’s no excuse for that. We 


A prolonged winter of deep snows makes survival tough for an elk herd 
like this one. The answer—provide adequate winter range, and don’t let it 
get over-stocked. 


repeat, there’s no damn excuse for 





that. A few have started from camp 
fires left unattended and wun. 
doused. The bulk have started 
from warming fires, where in pre. 
dawn hours the hunter waiting on 
a stand has built one to ease the 
tingling in his fingers and toes, 
Guess those fellows who go off and 
leave them burning have got 
“buck-fever” in its worst form. A 
few have started from careless 
smokers. Put out your cigarette! 
Break your match! And when you 
break it, be sure you take hold of 
the burned end. That’s the idea, 
If you can hold that burned end in 
your bare fingers without burning 
them, the match is out. 

This morning we put out one 
warming fire left unattended. We 
put out two burning cigarettes 
dropped by the side of the trail. 
That’s three potential forest fires 
nipped in the bud. But how many 
didn’t we happen to find? Maybe 
we'll end the season up here in the 
Alpine District fighting fire and not 
hunting. 

WOW and HURRAH 

The radio reported last night 
that two out-of-state hunters shot 
five deer before the season opened, 
did not have licenses, and removed 
just the saddles and hind quarters 
leaving the rest of the carcasses to 
spoil. They each were fined $2725 
and were tossed in the clink for 
thirty days. If all courts and JP’s 
handed out such stiff sentences, 
we bet that lunatic fringe of un- 
sportsmenlike law-violaters would 
mighty quick be cleaned out of the 
woods. 
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A badly over-utilized winter range for deer. Note high browse line on 
pinyon and junipers. Too many deer, not enough browse. An explosive 
situation. Pictured are a rancher, a public land manager and sportsman 
club leader. Cooperation in the making to solve the problem. 
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CARE OF MEAT VITAL 


One lucky hunter opening day 
up here killed him a dandy five- 
point bull. (Out here that means 
five points on each antler.) He re- 
moved evidence of sex, he knew 
that much about the game law re- 
quirements, and returned to his 
camp pleased as punch. But the 
next day when he returned to the 
carcass with help to dress it and 
pack it out, he found it bloated and 
spoiled. A fine animal, 400 odd 
pounds of good meat wasted. Sheer 
ignorance. That fellow shouldn’t 
be issued a license again until he’s 
learned a few things—first of all to 
dress out his game immediately. 
It isn’t difficult, and the rank tyro 
can do a pretty neat job the first 
time, though it will take him three 
or four times as long as an expert. 
The past couple months, just about 
every outdoor magazine has run 
an article or two on properly dres- 
sing out and butchering big game 
animals. Hunt one up and read it. 
The Forest Service has a little 
pamphlet called “How To Care For 
Wild Meat.” You can get it by writ- 
ing to the Forest Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Know the rudiments 
of this subject, and your big game 
hunt will end up with delicious 
steaks, roasts and chops, and no 
wasted, spoiled meat. 
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LET YOUR SHOT GO 


We noted another incident yes- 
terday that points up something 
along the same line we believe im- 
portant. A deer seen, a going away 
shot, a fast volley from a Reming- 
ton slide action 30-06 (and we’ve 
remarked the gun is a beauty) and 
the result—hamburger, that is 
what didn’t have to be entirely cut 
away. 

If your shot can’t be a clean one, 
why make it at all. Let the animal 
go, you'll get another and better 
one. Most of us shoot a rifle so 
seldom, and at moving targets just 
about not at all except while hunt- 
ing, that we’re plenty poor. If the 
trigger finger is too itchy to resist, 
then at least try for a head shot or 
the upper neck. If you connect the 
chances are best you'll drop him, 
and if you miss it’s most apt to be 
a clean miss. 


(And let’s hear about 
letters and pictures, huh?) 


Tennessee 











it through 





“But, doctor,” said the worried pa- 
tient, “are you sure I'll pull through? 
I've heard of cases where the doctor 
has made a wrong diagnosis, and 
treated someone for pneumonia who 
has afterward died of typhoid fever.” 

“Nonsense,” spluttered the affronted 
medical man. “When I treat a patient 
for pneumonia, by gosh, he dies of 
pneumonia.” 
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|| WHAT LABOR IS SAYING 








This is a digest of the expressions of organized labor groups and leaders 
throughout the United States. MANAGE offers this objective report 


of the thinking of organized labor as a special service to management. 


THE A. F. OF L. WORKERS EDUCA- 

TION BUREAU has labor films 
available for showing to lodge 
meetings. 


THE MACHINIST quoted Walter 

Atkinson of North Hollywood, 
Calif., as saying: "Today, if a 
man is not making at least sixty 
dollars a week, he is better off 
dead, but if he is only making sixty 
dollars a week, by the end of the 
week he doesn't have enough money to 
buy the poison—and so he can't 
afford to live and he cannot afford 
to die and you leave the poor man 
in an awful situation or fix." 


THE UAW-CIO RECENTLY OPENED an 

organizing office in Houston, 
Texas. Vice President R. T. Gosser 
said the rapid expansion of industry 
in the area has resulted in 
thousands of unorganized workers 
within the jurisdiction of the 
UAW-CIO. "The competitive shop and 
other departments under my direction 
will move quickly to get these 
workers into the UAW-CIO," said 
Gosser. 


CIO OFFICIALS IN DAYTON tried to 

boycott the Community Chest 
drive because the Chest would not 
hire a CIO representative to help 
see after the distribution of funds. 
Union members were outraged, how- 
ever, and for the most part gave 
more generously to the Chest than 
ever before. 


THE A. F. OF Le CONVENTION in 

New York City heard J. B. 
Graham, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
tell how his Canadian group will 
make an all-out effort to push 
national health insurance (social- 
ized medicine) through Parliament. 


THE LABOR UNION NEWSPAPER 
reported that there is only one 
schoolteacher for every 132 people 


in Oregon—but there is one Federal 
civilian employee for every 85 
persons. The Labor Union cited the 
fact, too, that the total government 
payroll—Federal, state and local— 
came to $1,895,000,000.00 in 

April, 1952. This was noted to be 
a rise of 16 per cent from April, 
1951, and the biggest April-to- 
April jump on record. 


STRIKING CIO AUTO WORKERS at 
Melrose Park, Ill., sued Inter- 
national Harvester Company for 
$1,000,000, charging that the firm 
had paid no vacation wages due since 
the walkout started on August 4. 
The plaintiff alleged also that 
the company hired 385 firemen to do 
the work normally done by the 
strikers. 


THE A. F. OF Le CONVENTION IN 

NEW YORK reported that Federal 
aid to education is needed in regard 
to teachers’ salaries, school 
buildings, special services for 
children in health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, etc., and elimination of 
illiteracy. The conventioners 
stressed the need for public assist- 
ance in housing and the extension 
of rent control. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE CIO-STEEL- 

WORKERS joined 21 other CIO 
rank-and-file members to make a 
three-week tour of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden to study labor and social 
conditions. The trippers had their 
expenses paid by their local 
unions or CIO councils and the trip 
was arranged by the CIO education 
department and the Workers Education 
Association of Denmark. 


LABOR INFORMATION PULLETIN, 

published by the Department of 
Labor, reported one out of five 
members of the civilian work force 
is with the same employer he was 
in 1940. 
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HOW DO PROFITS AFFECT PROSPERITY? 


F IRST of all, what is prosperity? 

Prosperity is a condition under which 1) a large 
number of people are working at good wages, 2) 
a large volume of goods and services are being 
produced, and 3) these goods and services are en- 
joyed by a large number of people. 

To find out, therefore, how profits affect prosperity, 
we have to find out how profits affect 1) the num- 
ber of people working and the wages they receive. 
2) the volume of production, and 3) the sharing of 
the production. 

Let’s look at each one separately. 


II 


— a large number of people can be working, 

there must be a large number of tools. 

And to justify good wages, men must have highly 
efficient tools. 

Tools come into being when people who have saved 
some money decide not to spend it for comfort or 
pleasure, but for tools (shares of stock, etc.). 

They do this with the expectation of getting paid for 
the use of those tools. 

That’s what profit is: payment for the use of tools. 

So profit is essential to the creation of tools in the 
right quantity and the right quality. 


III 


EGARDING our second item: high productivity 
depends upon making the best possible use of the 
tools. 

This condition exists only when business is profit- 
able, when the tool owners hire the best manage- 
ment they can find and use the best and most 
modern methods of production. 


And it isn’t enough that profits should be earned— 
they must be kept safe from unfair taxation and 
threats of government seizure in the future. 


IV 


Our third item concerns who gets the production. 

The people who get the income also receive the goods. 

There are only two important reasons for receiving 
income: 1) working, or 2) supplying tools to the 
people who work. 

In America, income from working is about ten times 
as great as income from supplying tools. 

This means that for every dollar of profit, there are 
about ten dollars of labor income. 

Profit and payroll go together: when one goes down, 
they both go down; when one goes up, they both 
go up. 

Tool owners and tool users make money with each 
other, not out of each other. 


V 


N OW, let’s get back to our question: how does 
profit affect prosperity? 

Profit is the spark plug of prosperity: it is what 
makes the engine run. 

Without it, America would have few tools, poor 
tools, and second-rate management and methods. 
And without it, America’s production would be far 

less, and the goods would be enjoyed by far fewer 


people. 
MANAGE Magazine 
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HERE IS THE SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM FOR NOVEMBER 
To the Editor:— 

I have just been promoted de- 
partment head in a large manu- 
facturing organization in which I 
have been employed for 15 years. 
Having worked in the department 
of which I am now in charge for 
over 5 years, I know practically all 
my employees and their families 
intimately. For years I and my 
family have mingled socially with 
these people and their families and 
I believe that I am well liked by 
them. 


My problem is this: In order to 
be an efficient supervisor and get 
the maximum cooperation from the 
people under me, I believe that, 
somehow or other, I will have to 
sever the close relationship be- 
tween myself and them. I don’t 
know how to do this gracefully— 
without acting snobbish or un- 
friendly. Would I be right in 
changing my attitude in order to 
be in a better supervisory position, 
and if so how should I do it? 


Howard Frane 





Here Was the October 
Supervisory Problem 


Eddie Calloway is an interviewer in 
the personnel department of the Junko 
Manufacturing Company, and he is 
supervised by Tom Arnold, personnel 
manager. Eddie is 37 years old, mar- 
ried and father of four children. He 
has been interviewing prospective, re- 
signing and retiring employees for 
Junko for six years. 

Eddie is what is commonly known as 

a “blabbermouth.” He has caused much 
friction within the department and 
within the company by talking about 
confidential matters regarding officers 
and employees of the company. He 
wastes a good deal of time talking 
politics, wrestling, boxing, hunting, 
fishing and just “about people.” 

His work, however, is good. He has 
never recommended an unsatisfactory 
employee to a supervisor of the Junko 
Company, so his judgment is excellent. 
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NOTE: In order to be considered for cash awards and 
the certificates of special citation, all solutions to the 
“How Would You Have Solved This” supervisory problem 
must be posimarked not later than November 28, 1952. Ad- 
dress your solutions of no more than 500 words to Editor, 
MANAGE, 321 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


He is well-liked by people who come 
to the Junko Company for employment, 
and he is liked by most of the officials 
and employees. People are, however, 
getting a little fed-up with his reck- 
less talk, particularly those persons 
embarrassed by his disclosure of con- 
fidential information. 

Tom has known Eddie a long time. 
They grew up together. He has chided 
Eddie for his abuse of confidential in- 
formation several times, and has told 


him to try to set a better example for 
the other employees by not talking so 
much. 

But Eddie continues to blabber on 
and on. Recently he embarrassed a 
vice president by disclosing to the ex- 
ecutive’s secretary that her boss had 
been married four different times, prior 
to coming to work for the Junko Com- 


pany. 
What should Tom do and how should 
he do it? 





OCTOBER WINNERS 


Following are the best “solu- 
tions” to the supervisory problem 
of the October issue. The men 
who wrote them have received 
checks for $10.00 each and a hand- 
some two-color Merit Award cer- 
tificate for framing. 


More Responsibility 


By Lou Rosenthal, The Electric 
Products Company, Cleveland, O. 


Your case study for October pro- 
jects a very interesting problem. It 
seems to me that our interviewer 
enjoys a unique point of vantage 
from which to see the necessary 
relationship between his personal 
conduct and his job. It, therefore, 
seems strange that a man, with a 
satisfactory record of job accom- 
plishments, will indulge in such 
petty practices. 

I do not assume an authoritative 
position on this question, but it is 
quite evident that a “punch in the 
nose” or a reprimand will not con- 
vince Eddie that moral values are 
equally as basic as business con- 
cepts. I believe that our “blabber- 
mouth” does not consider himself a 
key man in the personal leadership 
of his company. His behavior is 
that of a frustrated person gone to 





seed or held back by, what he be- 
lieves to be, an indifferent manage- 
ment. The situation comes into 
clearer focus when viewed from 
such an angle. 

Actually, however, the big prob- 
lem is merely how one person can 
get the other party to accept and 
practice a standard of behavior that 
he feels is necessary but which the 
other party does not. This seems 
to be Tom’s sixty-four-dollar ques- 
tion. I do not believe that Tom will 
succeed in teaching his “bad boy” 
the abstract principles of good be- 
havior. The delegation of more 
responsibility and authority to 
Eddie may prove to be a healthy 
and practical approach to this prob- 
lem. An attempt should be made 
to interest our interviewer in com- 
pany policies, team spirit and com- 
petition, safety, and situations to 
be met on the job. Experience 
teaches us that cooperative action 
is more efficient and productive 
than self-sufficient individuals. 

If Eddie is kept faithfully busy 
each hour of the working day, he 
may safely leave the final result 
to itself. One of the most durable 
satisfactions of life is to lose one- 
self in one’s work. This is why 
more people become neurotic from 
aimless leisure on the job than 
from overwork. 
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Transfer Eddie 
By Joseph G. Jamison, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Miami, Florida. 

There is but one course for Per- 
sonnel Manager Tom Arnold to 
follow in dealing with Interviewer 
Eddie Calloway’s blabbermouth 
tendencies. Eddie, despite his 
splendid showing in six years with 
Junko, has a great failing which 
should not be tolerated in a person- 
nel man. Certainly some of the 
men whom Eddie has processed 
through his department and into 
the Junko Company have heard 
that information about their per- 
sonal lives, which they rightfully 
assumed would be confidential, has 
now become broadcast. Some may 
even believe this to be company 
policy. Their anxiety certainly will 
not benefit the company. 

Tom’s decision, though it cost 
him Eddie’s friendship, should be to 
attempt placing Eddie in some de- 
partment of Junko other than per- 
sonnel, or this being impractical, 
Eddie should be discharged. 


Take Action 
By Edward J. Kolk, Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation, Chicago Ill. 

Tom has no alternative but to 
call Eddie in and have a heart-to- 
heart talk with him, explaining that 
unless he (Eddie) stops revealing 
confidential information such as 
isin the hands of personnel depart- 
ment people, he (Tom) will have 
to either let him go or transfer him 
to another job in Junko where he 
would not have any such confi- 
dential information at his disposal. 

I realize Eddie is a good man and 
well liked by everyone but there 
isno worse enemy in any organiza- 
tion than a rumor mongrel or a so- 
called “blabbermouth” who is al- 
ways telling someone something. 

It is very obvious that Tom has 
areal problem with Eddie. He can- 
not fire him because he has too 
many good qualities, but for the 
good of the organization and for 
Eddie’s own good if he cannot hold 
his tongue and use it wisely, I 
think Tom should act immediately. 

Honorable Mention—F. Cirni, Los 
Angeles, California; John R. Jenkins, 
East Chicago, Indiana; Joseph C. Per- 
kins, Kokomo, Indiana; Mrs. M. M. 
Murasko, Mansfield, Ohio; Robert W. 
Spies, Syracuse, N. Y.; H. B. Hobby, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Richard A. Lansing, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles Lamm, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Ralph C. Walker, Ft. Worth, 


ong Richard G. Reisbach, Toledo, 
hio. 
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KENNAMETAL 


“IN-PLANT” TRAINING 


program on 
carbide tooling 


No frills or fuss in the Kennametal “In-Plant” 


Training Program. We show your men how to 
STYLE select the right carbide tool for the job, use it 
_— properly, and resharpen it correctly; as well as how 

to simplify tool stocks and smooth out kinks in 

operating routines. 
sTVLE This program is practical— not academic; not 
theoretical. In your own plant it applies the on-the- 
job “know-how” of our field organization — and 
this experience is greater than that of any other 
STYLE carbide tool manufacturer. 

_ The objective of Kennametal’s “brass-tacks” pro- 
gram is to help you get top performance from a tool 
material that’s made to give you more production 

) STYLE in less time, at less cost. Ask our nearest field 
ome engineer for as pene Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 


— TO 
TED CARBID 
REASES —— 












THE IMPORTANCE ... 


(Continued from Page 33) 
better than his minister or his doc- 
tor—he sees him a great deal more. 
A good foreman must be a good 
friend to his men. Above all he 
must have their respect and trust. 
I think the good foreman can help 
his men get some fun out of their 
jobs. Certainly he can be helpful. 
Does a man need a loan? The good 
















foreman will have a suggestion. Is 
there trouble in the family? The 
good foreman will suggest a chat 
with the worker’s own minister. 
Does the man’s boy want a job? 
The good foreman will see whether 
there is an opening in the plant 
and put in a word for the boy. Does 
a worker have a question about the 
company? The good foreman will 
know the answer or quickly ob- 


tain it. Is the worker suited to his 
job or should he be transferred? 4 
good foreman will know, perhaps 
even before the worker finds it oy 
himself. 

All of this boils down to one big 
question. Can the foreman keep a 
man enthusiastic about his job? }f 
he can, has the foreman not solved 
the fundamental problem involved 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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fly there by the World’s Most Experienced Airline! 

















in Pan American’s skilled hands. 
U.S. airline.” 


Pan American World Airways. 





Whatever overseas vacation land you choose, chances are you can fly there 
direct by Pan American. You leave from one of 11 conveniently located gate- 
way cities in the U.S.A. By Pan American, you may fly to more cities in more 
countries than by any other airline in the world! 


And when you fly, those words “World’s Most Experienced Airline” mean 
plenty to you . . . in the relaxed enjoyment of your trip . . . in the complete 
comfort of your accommodations . . . in the confidence you feel while you're 


“Twice as many people fly overseas by Pan American than by any other 


So, for reservations to any overseas destination—call your Travel Agent or 


PAN MAMERICAN 
ae WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


— 


Lawyer: “You say you want to 
get a divorce on the grounds that 
your husband is careless about his 
appearance?” 

Client: “I sure do. He hasn' 
shown up in nearly two years.” 





THE MOST IMPORTANT... 


(Continued from Page 14) 

We in DM. Nacional have had 
great success for seven years with 
a system of benefits for the worker 
and the company, which is not sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of dividends. 
Throughout the year, independent 
of his wages and economic incen- 
tives, he receives services that 
mean better food and health, more 
education and modern comfort for 
him and his family. The result of 
this has been reflected in the eco- 
nomic well-being of our factories 
in greater efficiency and produc- 
tivity to the point that man-hours 
lost to absenteeism, sickness and 
unexplained, plummeted down 
75% the first two years and has 
stayed there; our turnover in 1951 
was only .5%; and we are now pro- 
ducing almost 80% more per man- 
hour than we did in 1945. 

In building our industrial city we 
have kept in mind the idiosyncra- 
sies and special needs of our Mexi- 
can laboring people, and every- 
thing for their use was designed 
with concrete aims, respecting in- 
dividualism and natural rights. For 
example, our clinic and hospital 
gives attention to their health with 
specialized personnel; the numer- 
ous locker rooms, lavatories and 
showers are a factor in daily clean- 
liness. We furnish, without charge, 
a noonday meal, supervised by 4 
dietitian and served in attractive, 
quiet dining rooms. In the gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and on the 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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| * MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU x 


New Products and Free Publications for Management Men 








Cut Mileage Costs 
We're all interested in getting better gaso- 
line mileage on our cars. To attain this, we 
can now drive by instrument instead of in- 
stinct. The Mile-O-Meter is the answer. 
This instrument tells you when to lift your 
foot and save money at no loss of speed or 
er. It is easy to mount on your dashboard 
and it fits all cars. It even checks car- 
puretor, spark plugs, valves, muffler, rings, 
timing, performance, head gaskets and dis- 
tributor. 
More than 1,000,000 of these are in use 
today and they are sold on a firm money- 
pack guarantee. For more information— 


CIRCLE 1101 ON SERVICE COUPON 
When A Feller Needs A Fuse 


Save yourself the annoyance of replacing 
fuses at work and at home. The answer to 
this one is the “Mini-Breaker” circuit breaker 
which is available now, not only for use in 
industry, but also at home. 

Described as “the answer to a maintenance 
man’s prayer” it looks much like a fuse, 
except, it is actually a rugged thermally- 
actuated circuit breaker consisting of 25 
precision-built parts self-enclosed within a 
special insulating case. Anyone can install 
itin a matter of seconds, and anyone can 
restore electrical service after an overload 
or short circuit simply by pressing in and 
releasing the device’s shock-proof button. 
for more information— 


CIRCLE 1102 ON SERVICE COUPON 


A Low-Cost Mask and Shield 

This featherweight Lumarith plastic mask 
and cotton gauze filter is very effective for 
numerous light dusts and chipping hazards. 
It protects nose, lungs, face and eyes against 
nuisance dusts, chips and particles in all 
types of light, non-toxic work. The filter 
pad consists of cotton and sanitary gauze 
pecially treated for softness and is replace- 
able. 

It is known as the GS No. 84 Mask and 
fhield and is very economical. For price and 
more information— 


CIRCLE 1103 ON SERVICE COUPON 
Have You Tried Custom Pliers? 


There may be operations in your depart- 
ment where standard pliers are now being 
wed and it is quite possible that by getting 
gecially designed pliers you can increase the 
ficiency of those operations. 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y., has added new facilities for 
problem analysis by sales engineers with 
follow-through by skilled pliers design and 
production personnel. The average custom 
pliers is amazingly modest in price when 
ordered in quantities of 200 or more. For 
more data on this— 


CIRCLE 1104 ON SERVICE COUPON 


Fits Over Prescription Glasses 

The new model 440 Eye-Savers Goggles, 
tecently introduced by the Watchemoket 
Optical Co., Inc., Providence, R. I., features 
a extra-wide lens, improved nosebridge de- 
fign, and a soft plastic frame. The goggles 
feel light and comfortable even after long 
hours of wear. 

Large enough to fit over the largest metal 
 horn-rimmed glasses, the Model 440 gives 
tse-fitting protection from all eye hazards. 
lens exceeds federal specifications for im- 
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pact resistance and optical clarity. This com- 
pletely protects the eyes from grinding chips, 
chemical splash, molten metal splatter, etc. 
For additional information— 


CIRCLE 1105 ON SERVICE COUPON 


For the Hunters... 

Buddy Rod, a new, light-weight, all-purpose 
sectional cleaning rod for firearms has just 
been announced by Telematic Corporation, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Most attractive feature of the Buddy Rod is 
that it is three rods in one. A short, 8-inch 
rod built into a knurled duraluminum handle 
can be lengthened by three 8-inch soft-brass 
extensions to clean rifles and shotguns of any 
barrel length. 

By means of five solid and slotted tip adap- 
tors the Buddy Rod can accomodate small 
and large patches, brushes, swabs and other 
essentials for specific cleaning jobs—from 
pistols and .22’s to carbines, rifles and shot- 
guns of any calibre. The entire unit fits into 
a compact 12-inch duraluminum kit. Rods go 
into the base and adaptors into the handle 
compartment, which screws into the base. 
Weight is only 8 ounces. 


CIRCLE 1106 ON SERVICE COUPON 


A Safety Book For Every Supervisor 

Since we are deeply interested in safety 
practices, Marsh & McLennan Inc., a widely 
known insurance firm that operates all over 
the country, has prepared a fine booklet 
“Safety As It Applies to Supervisors.” This 
booklet has been prepared after much study 
by the Company’s Safety Engineering Depart- 
ment and you should find it a valuable addi- 
tion to your personal or club library. 

It is free to readers of this magazine— 


CIRCLE 1107 ON SERVICE COUPON 


New Literature Offered 
(Circle the number on service coupon) 

1108—A booklet, describing the new IAC 
Standardized Acoustic Panels has just been 
issued by Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc., New 
York City. Said brochure describes how these 
panels, standardized for the first time, can 
be used to silence noise in hundreds of ap- 











plications in industry. It’s Free! 

1109—-A new 4-page bulletin (No. 159-22) 
describing two types of quality control chart 
holders is available from Visi-trol Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. Included in the bulletin 
are specifications and descriptions of Type 
A holders for “in process” records and Type 
B holders for permanent records. The Visi- 
Trol “in control-out of control” signal that 
avoids delays in maintaining quality is also 
described. 

1110—Just off the press is South Bend’s new 
88-page General Catalog 5205. This catalog 
illustrates, describes and gives specifications 
of all South Bend lathes, shapers and drill 
presses. It also shows the complete line of 
South Bend attachments, chucks, tools and 
accessories. Several of South Bend’s latest 
machine tool developments are featured for 
the first time. These include a new type 
pedestal tool grinder plus many tools and 
attachments for South Bend lathes, drill 
presses and shapers. 

1111—A new, indexed, 40-page Buyers’ 
Guide for portable fire extinguishers and 
fire fighting accessory equipment has been 
published by the Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. It illustrates a complete line of fire 
protection equipment. Helpful reference ma- 
terial on the meaning of Underwriters’ classi- 
fications, chemistry of fire, instructions for 
how to operate extinguishers, and a check 
chart showing how to select the proper ex- 
tinguisher for particular hazards, is in- 
cluded. It is available in either bound cata- 
log form, or loose leaf sheets. 

1112—tTired of hollering? A new four page 
illustrated bulletin presents Femco Audio- 
phone systems for mines and industrial plants. 
Electronically amplified voice communication 
via microphone and loud speakers eliminates 
“switchboard bottlenecks,” helps “men at 
the controls” get things done faster and 
better. Information given includes advan- 
tages, typical applications, ordering informa- 
tion and the manufacturers’ guarantee of 
satisfaction. Illustrated are a pictograph of a 
coordinated application, a typical wiring dia- 
gram and component parts of Femco Audio- 
phone systems. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond Dec. 30. 
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WE'RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 


1401 W. 75th St. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
‘The School of the Factory 
Executive” 

LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 


J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 











THE HUMAN TOUCH... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


touch that is present. Does your 
human touch with those you work 
with depend upon the mood you 
happen to be in? Does it? You 
know, I have worked for people in 
my lifetime who, before I went to 
their office, I would always try to 
check to find what mood the in- 
dividual was in to determine 
whether or not I would make the 
contact that day. 


Do any of you happen to work 
for anybody like that? I hope not, 
because that’s a miserable situation 
—to have to find out first how the 
boss is feeling before going in to 
talk to him. 


Do you pass on to others your 
feelings? If you do, it is important 
to keep them well regulated and 
under control. It is good to remem- 
ber that what you have in your 
mind and heart will not stay on the 
inside. Do you know why? Be- 
cause, for some reason or other, it 
shows in your face. Check that. 
Unless you are a master in the art 
of good acting, your feelings are 
very evident in your face, in your 
actions, and in what you do. If you 
question that, how many of you 
have a pet dog around the house? 
When you come home at night and 
that dog comes running up to you, 
he will take one good look at you 
and he will decide whether he 
wants to wag his tail in friendli- 
ness, or whether he wants to drop 
it, turn, and run away. Now, people 
are smarter than dogs. The people 
who work for you take a good look 
at you going by them to your office 
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in the morning, and decide for 
themselves whether or not they 
want to say “Good morning, boss,” 
or whether they want to turn their 
heads and let you walk by un- 
noticed. They will do that. 

So what you have in your mind 
and heart shows in your face, and 
people will either come to you or 
run away from you, depending on 
what they see. Unless we are mas- 
ters in good acting, the people who 
work for us have our numbers, 
don’t they? They really do. They 
know us better than we think. 

Benjamin Franklin once said, 
“He who would be a success must 
give freely of that which costs him 
nothing: Friendliness, sincere in- 
terest and good counsel.” Check 
yourself on those three things in 
your dealings and relations with 
the people who work for you and 
with you. That’s what I mean by 
the human touch. 


POSITIVE ACTION 


You know, I was out in the fac- 
tory a few months ago talking to 
one of the men, and do you know 
what he said? He said, “Roberts, I 
asked my foreman the other day 
if he wouldn’t do something for 
me. I asked him to check my em- 
ployment date and let me know 
what it is,” and the foreman said, 
“Sure, I will see about it.” 

This fellow said to me, “I don’t 
know where he went or who he 
went to see about it, but he must 
have gone a long ways off because 
that’s been three months ago and 
he ain’t back yet.” 

Now, when these people come to 
you with a problem, don’t just say, 
“IT will see about it.” If you do, 
make good on it, and don’t be too 
long about it, because it is so easy 
to forget it if you don’t make a note 
of it. 

Some don’t consider it important. 
To you it may seem like a very in- 
significant thing, but to him it is 
most important. It is the biggest 
thing on his mind, and when you 
don’t make good and you let him 
down, he will be an exceptional 
person if he ever comes back and 
asks you to do something for him 
again. He says, “What’s the use?” 
and that’s a very bad relationship 
to have. When you go to see about 


these things, don’t make it too far 
away, because he expects you back 
with an answer. Sincere interest! 
That sort of thing doesn’t qualify, 
does it? 

The skill of the hand and the 
power of the intellect may in part 
be engaged for hire, but their fy] 
measure of expression is a volun. 
tary response from the heart. Yoy 
see, you and I can do all that we 
are paid to do and only do half of 
what we can do. The biggest half 
is that half you do because yoy 
want to do the best you can for the 
men and the person you work for, 
That’s the biggest half, and that’s a 
voluntary response from the heart, 

I will guarantee each one of you 
that if you can get a human relation. 
ship between you and the men who 
work for you on the basis that they 
want to do their best for you, you 
can’t possibly fail. You can’t pos- 
sibly fail if that relationship is such 
that the people who work for you 
and who work for me want to do 
their best for us. So it is important 
that we cultivate that kind of re 
lationship. It is a matter of leader- 
ship—friendliness, sincere interest, 
and good counsel. 


THE FEELING OF IMPORTANCE 


Another thing, people like to be 
made to feel important. Everybody 
who works for you likes to be im- 
portant. Now, how do we make 
others feel important; how do we 
go about it? Again it is a matter of 
the human touch. Try the three 
F’s of the human touch: friendli- 
ness, fairness and firmness. 

In 40 years in the business of 
management I have learned that 
being a general manager is only 
about two jumps ahead of a good 
foreman. I have been disillusioned 
in this thing of being general man- 
ager. I don’t know how many gen- 
eral managers there are here, but 
I want to tell you that I had the 
wrong conception of it. I thought 
when you got to be general man- 
ager you were boss. Yes sir, you 
could do just about anything you 
wanted to and have your own way 
about most everything. But I had 
been kidding myself. 

I find that I not only have the 
same kinds of worries that you 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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THE IMPORTANCE ... 


(Continued from Page 44) 
in good labor relations. Day-to-day 
problems are solved not by the 
technical language of a labor con- 
tract, but by the two magical words 
“mutual agreement”. 

You may tell me I am expecting 
too much of the foreman—that he 
cannot possibly cover so much ter- 
ritory. But someone has to, because 
all of the things I have been talking 
about must be done. Certainly the 
foreman cannot do it unless he 
recognizes the many, many rami- 
fications of his job, and I know that 
some foremen have no proper con- 
ception of the things that they 
could do. 

The foreman then is the key to 
good labor relations, efficient oper- 
ation, high production, truly effec- 
tive management, high morale. He 
is indeed an important man in our 
industrial system. 

Now if the foreman is to do all 
these things we must give him the 
opportunity to learn and to grow. 
If he is to watch production costs, 
he must know something about 
cost problems. He must understand 
the need for profit, the relationship 
between cutting away expense 
pennies to make profit dollars— 
and the tie-in between over-all 
company success and opportunity 
and job security for himself and his 
men. 

We have to show our foreman in 
what way the functional depart- 
ments of the business can aid him. 
Actually the production scheduling 
and expediting departments, the 
industrial and mechanical engi- 
neering departments, the labora- 
tory, and all the other service de- 
partments owe their very existence 
to their ability to help the foreman 
to get out the products—to get 
them out on time and of ever 
higher quality. 

Our foreman cannot possibly de- 
velop the broad knowledge he 
needs if left to his own resources. 
It is management’s duty to give 
him the opportunity to acquire this 
knowledge through some form of 
on-the-job training, and of all the 
subjects to be presented I would 
think the No. 1 choice would be to 
develop our foreman’s talent for 
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leadership. Machines when they 
break down can be repaired by the 
maintenance department, but there 
is not enough skill in any mainte- 
nance department to repair a man 
who is in the dumps. The person- 
nel department may be able to 
settle a grievance as it goes up 
through procedural steps, but only 
the foreman can prevent a griev- 
ance in the first place. Industrial 
engineering may figure out a way 
to get greater output from a ma- 
chine, but only the foreman can 
increase the will on the part of the 
men to get out more production. 

_ These training programs, if suc- 
cessfully carried out, pay unex- 
pected dividends, because as we 
broaden out our foremen, we dis- 
cover men with the type of ability 
for further promotion. Then as we 
give recognition to these individ- 
uals, we stimulate the interest and 
enthusiasm of the whole manage- 
ment team. On-the-job training 
also serves to weld the manage- 
ment team into a strong, cohesive 
unit. 

But in addition to on-the-job 
training, we must watch our chan- 
nels of communication and keep 
the management team informed of 
policies, practices, aims, and ex- 
pectations. The foreman is the 


spokesman for the company where 
the men are concerned. He must 
explain company policy to his men 
and he must also bring to top man- 
agement word of suggestions for 
changes, if changes be needed. His 
ideas and those of his men must be 
transmitted back to influence fu- 
ture decisions. Frequent meetings 
with the foremen help keep them 
informed, and these can be supple- 
mented by management bulletins 
and also by the conferences in- 
volved in training courses. What- 
ever means are chosen the prob- 
lem of keeping foremen fully in- 
formed as to what is going on is of 
paramount importance to him as 
the company representative at the 
operating level. He cannot be a 
good foreman no matter what his 
qualifications are if he is not 
thoroughly up-to-date on what is 
going on. 

I am sure that we in industrial 
management will never see the 
Utopia where plants always run 
smoothly and men have no com- 
plaints. That is too much to expect. 
But on the other hand I am sure 
that the only way to approach this 
goal is through our foremen. He is 
indeed an important man. I con- 
gratulate you for providing him 
with this great professional society. 





can industry. 


COLUMBUS I, 








‘“MANAGE”’ 


. »» Means to guide, to lead, to supervise in the accom- 
plishment of a purpose. Sound supervision, the ideal 
upon which The National Association of Foremen is 
founded, is the keystone in the success of any enter- 
prise ... the secret behind the achievements of Ameri- 


Ranco Inc., commends N.A.F. for its excellent work, 
and is indebted to the Association for the spirit of 
leadership it has imbued in Ranco employees who are 
members of the organization. 
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—designed to give 
the man on the job a helping hand 


For a pipe welding job to be right, the fittings 
must be right and the welding must be right. 

That's why you find in WeldELLS not only every- 
thing that can contribute to the soundness of the 
fitting itself, but also everything that will enable the 
pipe crew to do a better job. E 

You don’t have to grope for the proper size when 
WeldELLS are used because size and weight are 
permanently and clearly marked on every fitting. 
Tangents at each end make them easier to line up. 
Accurate machine bevels and lands make welding 
fast and sound. Precision quarter marks also speed 
up the job. 

Remember, these are features that are combined 
only in WeldELLS. If you want a fast job—a sound 
job—an economical job—do it the WeldELL way. 


TF Taylor Forge & Pipe Works. General Offices and Works: 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago 90, 11. Offices in all principal cities. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 





Plants at: Carnegie, Pa.; Fontana, Calif.; Gary, Ind,; 








THE KEY TO PEACE... 


(Continued from Page 20) 
awaiting ratification by the United 
States Senate. Once ratified, each 
of them automatically becomes the 
supreme law of the land over-rid- 
ing the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as well as the 
Constitution and Statutes of every 
state of the union. If all of these 
treaties are ratified American in- 
dependence will have been sur- 
rendered just as effectively as if 
we had been completely defeated 
in World War II. It is much easier 
for Communists to destroy America 
in this way than it would be for 
them to swarm over us with Rus- 
sian soldiers or spray our cities 
with Russian bombs. More than 
fifty United States Senators have 
joined in a proposal for a Consti- 
tutional Amendment to make every 
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treaty strictly subject and entirely 
subordinated to the provision of the 
Constitution. This proposal is pro- 
perly known as the Bricker Amend- 
ment. To protect your Constitu- 
tional rights and to insure the con- 
tinued independence of the United 
States, this amendment should be 
passed by Congress and ratified by 
the States before anymore treaties 
of any kind are ratified by the 
Senate. Every vigilant and patri- 
otic American should immediately 
question his Senators on this point. 
It is the most important issue now 
before the American people—the 
Presidential election to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


THE POWER OF MONEY 

To save American freedom we 
must resist big despotic govern- 
ment at home as well as abroad. 
We cannot defeat despotism in Rus- 
sia by establishing despotism in 


Washington. We can deflate big 
government by: 
1. Demanding that governmen; 
deficit spending be outlawed, 
2. By demanding a permanen} 
Constitutional ceiling on Fed. 
eral Taxes. 
3. By resisting and reducing 
every Federal appropriation 
for any and every purpose, 


Money is power and unlimite 
money is unlimited power. Yq 
can curtail the size and power of 
the Federal Government only by 
reducing the amount of money 
which the Federal Government cap 
spend. To save our liberties we 
must vigilantly and continuously 
resist every Federal Tax and every 
Federal spending project. 

For the past thirty years ow 
leading political and social scien. 
tists have purposed and promoted 
but one remedy for every type of 
illness that has afflicted our coun. 
try. That remedy has been the 
rapid increase and sharp concen- 
tration of governmental power, 
This political narcotic has been sold 
to the American people as “liberal. 
ism” and the natural evolution of 
the “democratic process.” It has 
now permeated and _ thoroughly 
poisoned our time-honored system 
of Constitutional limitations. To 
numb the pain we are constantly 
advised to increase the dose. Our 
traditional government of clear and 
certain laws has thus given way to 
practically unlimited government 
by hundreds of thousands of gov- 
ernmental agents who hold the 
power of life or death over every 
type of American business, large 
and small. In sheer desperation 
more and more of our citizens now 
rely upon the appeasement of these 
powerful people by every conceiv- 
able method, including in many 
instances, outright bribes and cor- 
ruptions. 

It has been forty years since 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed: 

“The history of liberty is the his- 
tory of the limitation of govert 
mental power. When we resist 
therefore, the accumulation and 
concentration of government 
power we are resisting the pro 
cesses of death, because a concen 
tration of governmental power is 
what always precedes the death of 
human liberty.” 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ... 


(Continued from Page 44) 
rt field, our people find the op- 
portunity of keeping fit in body and 
spirit. The library puts at their 
disposal all kinds of books and 
periodicals for both entertainment 
and education. 

The saving fund encourages 

thrift, serves as a bank and pro- 
yides the capital for a cooperative 
market and a modern bakery which 
furnishes the families food at low 
prices and returns small additional 
profits at the end of the year. 
. In the modern, sunny kindergar- 
den and primary schools, the 
school-age members of the families 
receive their education from certi- 
fied teachers and according to the 
official education program of our 
country. 

We have now some modern hous- 
ing units given rent-free on a basis 
of seniority and record, to encour- 
age new habits in living. This has 
worked so successfully that we 
have just concluded arrangements 
under which qualified workers will 
be enabled to purchase their own 
land and houses. 

I believe that in our day each 
modern factory should be a school 
of life, as is the DM. Nacional; so 
that through the daily exposure of 
the worker to the atmosphere cre- 
ated for him, both industrial and 
domestic, he will desire to raise his 
standard of living by his own ef- 
forts and will obtain the opportun- 
ity of bettering his economic condi- 
tion. All of which results very 
beneficially for him, the company 
he works for, and society in gen- 
eral. 


From what I have said, you can 
conclude that in the system used 
in our factories, we give the work- 
ers all the dignity to which a hu- 
man being is entitled, at the same 
time furnishing him with what he 
heeds to enjoy better conditions of 
living which otherwise would not 
be within his reach—thus making 
him a participant to the greatest 
possible extent in the benefits de- 
tived from the capital invested. 
This creates, in turn, an expanding 
market for manufactured goods. 


I can say, with satisfaction, that 
the executives, department heads 
and foremen have begun in our 
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plants as apprentices, workers, or 
beginners in the offices; and 
through their own efforts have 
reached the positions they hold to- 
day, making a career of their jobs. 
Outside of the shop, they continue 
to be friends with their fellow 
workers since they all enjoy the 
services that have been established 
without distinction as to job-level 
and have a community of interest 
in a system of authentic democracy. 





Good leaders 
are usually 
made, not born. 
Here at last is a 
book that tells 
how they can 
and are being 


made. 





PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


Applications to Management 
BY NORMAN R. F. MAIER 
Professor of Psychology, University 
of Michigan 


With industry as his laboratory, Dr. 
Maier offers proved techniques of 
leadership for all levels of manage- 
ment. Using group decision (the demo- 
cratic way of supervision) as a central 
theme, the author shows how leaders 
can be trained to use their authority to 
best advantage. The book is liberally 
illustrated with case studies of demo- 
cratic leadership in action. 


,.. teaches persuasively by analyzing 
each specific human problem and 
suggesting alternative procedures—fol- 
lowing each one through to its logical 
conclusion.”” -- Modern Industry 


1952 474 Pages, Illustrated $6.00 


Now-- examine this highly regarded new 
book for 10 days, with no obligation to buy. 
Write: 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 











I have insisted before that in 
view particularly of the present 
threat, the industrialists and men 
of enterprise have a great respon- 
sibility, whether they are owners 
or managers, in the remolding of 
our capitalistic system. We must 
not resign this responsibility as 
this would mean leaving the urgent 
need of improvement in today’s 
conditions of production and dis- 


tribution of wealth in strange and 
dangerous hands. 

In our countries that want to re- 
main free, we are in a difficult posi- 
tion. In a system of democratic free 
enterprise, we must take into ac- 
count three groups: the workers; 
the investors, owners or stockhold- 
ers of the corporation; and the con- 
sumers. More than this, we feel 
that there is an inherent duty to 
society which becomes obligatory 
when we assume the direction of 
production and sources of work. 


Our attitude should be such as to 
create faith and confidence in all 
sectors. Only through faith and 
confidence based on realities and 
facts will we be able to avoid, or 
better still, overcome the danger 
and threat against our nations be- 
cause of doctrines strange to our 
way of being and ideas, having on 
their side the acknowledged faults 
of our capitalistic system. Our 
main faults are greed and egotism 
that leave a worker abandoned to 
his luck and with him those de- 
pendent on him, whose standard 
of living and welfare depend di- 
rectly on our activities and sense 
of responsibility. 

Economically to better a worker 
and so make of him a better factor 
in production and consumption is 
not in our countries just a theory, 
but has already been proven by in- 
telligent pioneers, as you call them, 
and forward-looking captains of in- 
dustry throughout the world and 
particularly in this great nation. 
We all know that man is a better 
producer when he lives contented 
and works satisfied. He is also a 
better consumer when his life de- 
velopes in an atmosphere of greater 
needs and when he enjoys the 
wages with which to satisfy them. 
It is not enough to know this. We 
have to put it into practice and 
establish a closer contact with our 
employees. 

In a narrow sense and disregard- 
ing the benefits obtained, such a 
program as this might be miscon- 
strued as dreamy idealism or 
tinged with extremist theories. In 
reality, however, from the stand- 
point of private enterprise, it is a 
proven program of truly enlight- 
ened self-interest and a solid de- 
fense against false ideologies that 
threaten us. 
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THE HUMAN TOUCH... 
(Continued from Page 46) 
foremen have, but that I get about 
20 times as many, and often get 

pushed around. 

Forty years has taught me the 
surest way to fail in management 
is to make yourself self-important. 
That’s one thing I try not to do. 
Make others feel important, yes, 
but don’t set out to be important 
yourself. If you make yourself feel 
important, and that is your aim and 
your ambition, I can assure you 
that your achievemenis and your 
success will be far less than what 
your potential is. I can guarantee 
that absolutely, and that you will 
experience many headaches and 
many disappointments if you try 
to impress others with your im- 
portance. I hope there aren’t any 
of you here, but if there are, do 
what you can to get rid of the 
habit, because it is a very, very 
bad tendency. 

Those people who are inclined 
to feel important in the world get 
all wrapped up in themselves. Did 
you ever notice that? I have com- 
mitted this to memory a long time 
ago, and it is worthwhile remem- 
bering: “Anybody, completely 
wrapped up in himself, makes a 
very, very small package.” And 
that’s exactly the way you are apt 
to impress other people. 

I have learned a long time ago 
that the only way you can become 
important is through making other 
people important. If you set out to 
make those people who work for 
you feel important, there are a 
thousand different ways you can 
do it. You can do it through the 
little problems that he brings to 
you. 

The moment you show him that 
you are interested and concerned, 
he feels important. That’s how 
simple it is; and that’s how easy it 
is for you to trip, stumble and 
wreck your whole future, merely 
by neglecting to do those little 
things. 

THE LITTLE THINGS 

You just can’t talk to the people 
who work for you without learning 
things that you ought to know, and 
things that you can do for them. 
And in turn what happens? Your 
success is assured. You don’t do it 
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for that reason; no, you can’t do it 
that way. You do it because you 
want to. But in the doing of it—in 
working at it—you will see what 
your success will be. Nobody can 
stop you. 

You do it to one, you do it to 
others, and the first thing you 
know, you have everybody want- 
ing to do his best for you. That’s 
the way it works. These little 
things lift tremendous loads off the 
backs of individuals, and you learn 
about it through the art of good 
conversation. So when they come 
to you, don’t be glib, short or brief 
for the sake of efficiency, because 
you may ruin all the efficiency you 
ever had by doing that sort of 
thing. So don’t do it. That’s the 
human touch we are talking about, 
and that little human touch makes 
the day bright or dreary for those 
who work for you. 

Don’t be discouraged in dealing 
with those working for you if there 
are some you just can’t win over. 
It is asking too much to have 100 
per cent. It probably never will be 
that. But you want to work for a 
high batting average. Strive for 
that .300 class. If you can hit .300 
in a ball game, brother, you have 
a job for life. 

Think what it would mean in 
management to hit .300. Why, 
you can do far better than that 
on these little things that I am 
talking about. You can do better 
than .300, can’t you? Think what 
it will do for you. 


Are those who work for you 
afraid to talk to you, or don’t they 
care to talk to you? They like to 
say, “I am going in to see my boss; 
he will help.” When they say that 
about you, you are on the road. If 
you can get your people saying, “I 
will go and talk to my boss, he is 
the best friend I have, he will help 
me,” and they are willing to go, I 
am not going to worry about super- 
vision. 

Rhythm is an important factor, 
even in human relations. When you 
get into the rhythm of whatever 
you are doing, I don’t care what it 
is, you can do your best and you can 
do far more than you would ever 
realize. 


Now, what I am about to say to 
you is not a preachment, it is just 


every day horse sense: What yoy 
and I are stands over us and thup. 
ders so we cannot be heard to the 
contrary. So what we have in oy 
minds and hearts doesn’t stay op 
the inside. 


BE AN EXAMPLE 


Men in management jobs are 
supposed to be leaders. To be good 
and successful leaders we must leag 
by precept and example. Yes, what 
we are, the kind of stuff we ar 
made up of, is very important. 
What are our standards? How d 
we measure up? What are we do. 
ing to increase our stature? Man. 
agement men, in my estimation, 
face a great challenge. Our whole 
American way of life, our Ameri. 
can industry as we know it, will be 
maintained and will be saved by 
men in management. That’s our 
challenge. 

To every man there openeth a 
high way and a low, and every 
man’s soul decides the way he shall 
go. It is important in this day and 
age, when we lead by precept and 
example, to be truly a good ex 
ample. You can’t accomplish your 
goal by drive. You have got to doit 
by persuasion and invitation, and 
the only way you are going to get 
that is by people wanting to do 
their best for you. You are never 
going to get it if you don’t seta 
pretty high standard for yourself. 

If we are sincerely interested in 
the future, it behooves us to sur- 
mount each and every human re 
lation problem as fast as it ap 
pears. I am convinced that our only 
chance is to make every possible 
effort to increase our stature and 
our standards, so that people will 
want to follow us as leaders. God 
created each and every person in 
this assembly adequate to meet 
this challenge, and we have the 
God-given facilities to do anything 
we want to do if we want to doit 
badly enough. So through this hu- 
man touch in industry we can bring 
into being a common understand- 
ing on the part of all concerned, 
that we might have a more abun 
dant life. 

If we are the kind of manage 
ment men that we ought to be and 
possess the necessary human touch, 
it will show in our faces. You can't 
keep it inside. 
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The Whole World 
ooks up to 
the Rocket | 


















Oldsmobile’s singing 
sweethearts invite 
you to try a thrilling 


“Rocket Ride”! 


“ROCKET™! . . .. a magic name to more than a million Oldsmobile 
owners! “ROCKET”! ... flashing high-compression power at its very 
best! “ROCKET”! .. . drive the sensational Super “88” for your 
once-in-a-lifetime “Rocket” thrill! Experience the smooth, swift 
surge of “Rocket” Engine power as it teams with Hydra-Matic 
Super Drive*! Thrill to the ease of GM Hydraulic Steering*—the 
amazing convenience of the Autronic-Eye*, Oldsmobile’s automatic 
headlight dimmer! Come ride the “Rocket”—there’s nothing else 


like it! Make your date with Oldsmobile’s brilliant new Super “88”! 











*Hydra- Matic Super Drive. GM Hydraulic Steering, 
Above, Oldsmobile Super “88° 2-Door Sedan, 


futronic-Eve, optional at extra cost. EF quipment, accessories 


wr TLD SMOBILE 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «¢ LANSING, MICH. 


and trim, subject to change without notice 





replace with 


DELCO 


MOTORS | 


When motor replacements are needed—fast—it's 
a great satisfaction to be able to reach for a 
name. A name like Delco. 


Those who know their integral motors—master 
mechanics, electrical engineers, plant engineers 
—know that the name Delco identifies integral 
motors that exceed industry standards in matters 
of performance, dependability and long life. 


THERE’S A DELCO FOR PRACTICALLY 
ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 
Open and closed motors up to 100 h.p. for stand- 
ard foot mountings. NEMA C&D flange-mounted 


motors up to 30 h.p. Available through local 
Delco motors distributors. 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


Available Through Local Delco Motor Distributors 


DAYTON OHIO 

















